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The  All- Africa  Conference  of  Churches,  aided  by  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  embarked  on  a  massive  three-to-five-year  Ecumenical 
Program  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa  (EPEAA).  This  report,  undertaken  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  is  directly  related  to  that  Program. 

This  report  is  admittedly  a  personal  document,  embodying  the  content  and  recommendations  of  the 
writer.  He  alone  takes  full  responsibility  for  it.  Yet  this  report  gains  in  significance  from  the  following 
facts:  First,  it  builds  upon  previous  reports  on  the  same  and  related  subjects,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Radway,  who  submitted  proposals  to  the  Church  World  Service  Department  of  the  Division  of 
Overseas  Ministries  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America 
on  May  10,  1966.  The  reader  of  both  reports  will  readily  see  that  this  report  is  substantially  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Radv/ay's,  for  Central  Africa  does  not  hold  still  even  for  a  few  months,  but  it  is  essentially 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Radway's  report.  Second,  this  report  has  been  shared  in  and  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  Reverend  Tom  Colvin,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  and 
Convener  of  its  Christian  Service  Committee,  and  Mr.  Robert  Proctor,  Director  of  the  Christian  Service 
Committee,  seconded  from  the  Africa  Department  of  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  has  received  their  endorsement  in  principle.  Third,  the  substance  of  this  report  was 
outlined  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  on  December  6,  1966,  and,  following  discussion, 
received  the  approval  of  that  Committee.  It  is  this  Committee  at  whose  invitation,  extended  through  Africa 
Department  of  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  writer  was 
invited  to  come  to  Malawi  to  undertake  the  study.  Fourth,  the  general  lines  of  Part  III  of  this  report  were 
presented  by  the  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  to  the  District  Develop¬ 
ment  Subcommittee  of  the  National  Development  Committee  of  the  government  of  Malawi  at  Zomba  (the 
national  capital  of  Malawi)  on  December  1,  1966.  Approval  by  the  Subcomittee  was  granted  at  that  time. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  program  described  in  Part  III  of  this  report  was  discussed  at  the  National 
Development  Committee  itself  on  June  24,  1966.  The  full  Committee,  chaired  by  the  President  of  Malawi, 
gave  its  approval  in  principle  to  the  program,  subject  to  further  discussion  of  the  details.  The  Christian 
Service  Committee  was  so  informed  in  writing  on  June  27,  1966,  by  the  Committee's  Secretary  for  De¬ 
velopment  and  Planning. 

Thus,  this  report,  while  entirely  personal,  is  the  result  of  a  detailed  process  of  study  and  consultation 
in  which  many  shared  (see  Appendix  I),  and  on  the  results  of  which  there  happily  is  common  agreement. 
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Recommendations  of  Part  I 


IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

1.  The  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  be  commended  for  its  achievements  in  ecumenical  organization, 
fellowship,  and  activities; 

2.  The  Council  be  encouraged  to  sponsor  the  writing  of  a  full  history  of  its  life  and  contributions; 

3.  The  Council  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  strengthen  its  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
with  other  non-Council  church  bodies  in  Malawi; 

4.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  be  commended  for  its  ready  acknowledgment  of  the  need  for  service 
in  society  and  for  its  awareness  of  the  role  of  service  in  the  life  of  the  churches  of  Malawi; 

5.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  continue  to  seek  for  increased  effectiveness  and  cooperation  in  its 
service  activities. 
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Part  I 

The  Established  and  Continuing  Program  of 
The  Chr  i  s  1 1  an  C  o  u  nc  1 1  o  f  M  a  I  a  w  i 

I.  NATURE  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  story  begins,  of  course,  with  David  Livingstone.  Following  his  first  great  journey  into  the  interior 
of  the  African  continent,  Livingstone  severed  his  relations  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  returned 
to  Africa  again  as  the  head  of  an  official  governmental  expedition.  During  the  Zambesi  Expedition  (1858- 
1864),  as  it  was  called,  Livingstone  came  into  what  is  now  Malawi,  saw  its  great  lake  and  got  to  know  the 
tribes  of  the  region.  The  explorer- missionary  believed  that  the  area  was  suited  to  European  settlement. 
Aside  from  the  advantages  of  the  physical  environment,  Livingstone  based  his  claim  on  the  need  to  expand 
European  trade  to  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  desirability  of  spreading  Christianity  there  as  well. 

Both  efforts  were  required,  he  thought,  to  offset  the  horrors  of  slave  trading. 

The  first  missionaries  to  Malawi,  sent  by  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa  in  1860,  finally 
were  compelled  to  give  up;  the  sting  of  malaria  was  too  much  to  bear.  In  1875,  however,  the  Livingstonia 
Mission,  led  by  E.  D.  Young,  was  founded  in  the  northern  region  of  Malawi.  In  the  same  year,  H.  Hender¬ 
son  established  the  Blantyre  Mission  in  the  southern  region  —  in  the  city  which  took  its  name  from  the 
Mission.  Through  these  and  other  commercial  and  missionary  efforts  European  and  Christian  influences 
were  brought  to  Malawi.  But  the  growth  of  European  influence  was  not  great  in  the  early  years.  Only  57 
Europeans  were  living  in  Malawi  in  1891;  by  1901  the  number  had  increased  to  341. 

The  long  and  complicated  history  of  Malawi  cannot  be  recounted  here.  But,  in  brief,  from  such  simple 
beginnings  came  modern  Malawi  which  secured  its  independence  in  1964  from  Great  Britain.  From  these 
simple  beginnings,  also,  so  far  as  the  spread  and  influence  of  Christianity  are  concerned,  came  the 
present-day  Christian  Council  of  Malawi.  This  Council  is  properly  the  concern  of  this  report,  since  it 
represents  the  intercommunion  association  and  activities  of  a  number  of  churches  in  Malawi.  The  Council 
is  composed  of  the  major  churches  and  missions,  except  for  the  Roman  Catholic.  But  there  are  several 
signs  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Malawi  desires  cordial  relations  with  the  Council  and,  indeed,  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  Council's  service  activities. 

The  following  churches  and  missions  are  members  of  the  Council: 

Africa  Evangelical  Fellowship,  formerly  the  South  Africa  General  Mission 

Assemblies  of  God 

Baptist  Mission  of  Central  Africa 

Church  of  Central  Africa  Presbyterian 
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Synod  of  Blantyre 
Synod  of  Livingstonia 
Synod  of  Mkhoma 

Churches  of  Christ,  also  called  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America 

Diocese  of  Malawi,  being  part  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa  of  the  Anglican  Church 

Nyasa  Evangelical  Church,  formerly  the  Nyasa  Mission 

Providence  Industrial  Mission 

Seventh-day  Adventist  Church,  the  Nyasaland  Union 

Seventh  Day  Baptists,  the  Central  African  Conference, 

Zambesi  Evangelical  Church  and  the  Zambesi  Mission 
Aside  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  sponsors  widespread  religious,  educational,  and  medical 
work  in  Malawi,  there  are  several  small  religious  groups  which  are  currently  not  members  of  the  Council. 
Thus,  the  Council  represents  virtually  all  of  Malawi's  church  and  mission  bodies. 


II  COMMITTEES  .AND  PROJECTS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Founded  on  January  16,  1942,  the  Christian  Council  of  Churches  of  Malawi  fortunately  represents  an 
early  effort  on  the  part  of  Protestant  church  bodies  to  cooperate.  This  commendable  and  experienced 
Council  has  developed  a  number  of  functions  which  are  maintained  by  committees  of  the  Council.  These 
committees,  not  listed  in  order  of  founding  or  importance,  are  by  title: 

Gospel  Broadcasting  Committee 
Education  Committee 

Youth  Committee  (whose  full-time  secretary  is  being  paid  in  equal  shares  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  for  a  period  of  four  years) 
Literature  Committee 
Lay- Training  Committee 
Adult  Literacy  Committee 
Home  and  Family  Life  Committee 
Temperance  Committee 
Blind  Schools  Committee 
Christian  Service  Committee 

These  committees  are  well  organized,  experienced,  and  regularly  related  to  the  life  of  the  member  churches 
and  to  the  national  welfare. 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  provide  a  description  of  each  of  the  above  committees.  Aside  from  the  Christian 
Service  Committee,  which  will  be  discussed  separately  and  later,  the  following  committees  of  the  Council 
conduct  activities  which  are  especially  pertinent  to  the  recommendations  that  will  be  made  in  Part  III  of 
this  report:  Gospel  Broadcasting  Committee,  Adult  Literacy  Committee,  and  Literature  Committee. 

The  Gospel  Broadcasting  Committee  utilizes  a  modern  and  well  equipped  studio  at  Lilongwe,  a  city  in  the 
central  region.  Owned  by  the  Nkhoma  Synod,  the  studio  is  freely  made  available  to  the  Committee.  Presently 
the  Committee  provides  four  and  one-half  hours  weekly  of  radio  programming  to  the  Malawian  Broadcasting 
Company  for  broadcast  to  the  nation.  These  hours  include  some  church  news  and  in  the  main  are  devoted 
to  religious  themes. 

The  Adult  Literacy  Committee  believes  that  there  are  about  1,700,000  illiterate  adults  in  Malawi. 
This  general  figure,  whether  precise  or  not,  attests  to  the  general  understanding  in  Malawi  that  adult 
literacy  is  a  commendable  aim  for  the  Council's  Committee.  The  Committee,  of  course,  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  because  in  part  evangelization  rests  upon  the  ability  of  persons  to 
read.  But  the  Committee  is  genuinely  concerned  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  including  those  who  do  not 
hold  church  affiliation.  The  Committee  is  led  by  a  convener  (similar  to  an  executive  secretary  and  chair¬ 
man)  who  is  a  senior  missionary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Mission,  Nkhoma  Synod.  He  gives  full¬ 
time  leadership  to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

The  Literature  Committee  unites  and  carries  out  the  bookshop  and  literature  distribution  services  of 
the  member  churches.  It  now  publishes  two  primers  which  are  so  effective  that  they  are  also  widely 
used  by  the  national  government  as  a  part  of  its  general  education  program.  In  the  future  the  Committee 
hopes  to  unite  further  the  publishing  activities  of  the  member  churches  under  an  organization  to  be  called 
the  Christian  Literature  Association  of  Malawi. 

The  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  also  is  related  to  three  independent  but  associated  organizations.  These 
are: 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Malawi 

The  Student  Christian  Organization 

The  Private  Hospital  Association  of  Malawi 

The  Private  Hospital  Association  of  Malawi  (of  special  interest  to  this  report)  includes  all  private 
hospitals  in  the  country,  including  those  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Association 
developed  from  a  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  James  McGilvray  who  conducted  a  survey  of  medical 
conditions  in  Malawi  in  1965  at  the  request  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  and  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Committee  for  Specialized  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  (SASP)  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
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Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Association  is  impressed  with 
the  need  to  develop  the  highest  standards  of  patient  care  through  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  member 
hospitals,  to  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  the  national  government  in  the  furtherance  of  medical 
activities  of  a  mutually  constructive  character,  and  to  develop  training  programs  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  para- medical  workers  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  nation.  At  present  the  Association  benefits 
from  the  services  of  a  part-time  secretary,  but  within  a  short  time  a  full-time  secretary  will  be  appointed. 
The  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  acts  as  the  agent  for  the  Association 
in  the  import  of  supplies.  The  Association,  perhaps  the  first  joint  membership  body  of  hospitals,  including 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  Africa,  is  a  significant  development  and  promises  further  gains 
for  the  future. 

Thus,  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  through  its  committees  and  related  bodies,  constitutes  a  well- 
organized  and  thriving  agency  of  cooperation  of  the  Malawian  churches  and  missions.  The  Council  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  full-time  secretary  since  July  1966,  a  Malawian  whose  salary  is  almost  wholly 
financed  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Ill  THE  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  PROJECTS 

The  Christian  Service  Committee,  as  was  stated  previously,  is  a  committee  of  the  Christian  Council 
of  Malawi.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  member  bodies  of  the  Council.  When 
the  Committee  was  formally  consituted  by  the  Council  in  November  1965,  it  was  given  four  powers  and 
functions.  First,  the  Committee  acts  as  the  agency  through  which  material  and  financial  assistance 
from  outside  Malwai,  from  various  church  and  charitable  organizations,  is  channeled.  Second,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  assists  member  churches  in  serving  the  needy  through  social  service  projects.  Third,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  undertakes  service  projects  approved  by  the  Council  and  administers  them  directly.  Fourth,  the 
Committee  acts  to  assist  community  development  and  agricultural  projects,  sponsored  by  itself  or  by 
the  national  government,  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  concern  of  the  churches  for  the  national 
welfare. 

The  Committee  is  aided  in  its  work  by  a  part-time  convener  and  a  full-time  director,  both  of  whom  are 
expatriates.  (“Expatriates* *  constitutes  a  local  usage,  signifying  a  non-Malawian,  a  “European,”  a  white, 
in  contrast  to  black  Malawians  or  “Africans”). 

The  Christian  Service  Committee  conducts  a  number  of  practical  activities  in  fulfilling  its  mandate. 
For  example,  it  acts  as  a  screening  agent  for  all  project  proposals  of  member  churches  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Malawi.  National  endorsement  by  the  Committee  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
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is  especially  pertinent  in  the  formation  of  the  World  Council’s  Project  List. 

But  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  are  organized  and  expressed  through  projects.  The 
Committee  presently  maintains  four  service  projects.  These  will  be  briefly  described. 

The  day  secondary  school  lunch  project  now  operates  in  four  schools  and  assists  about  800  students. 
The  program  will  continue,  although  it  will  not  be  expanded. 

The  preschool  child  project  cares  for  children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age.  It  covers  medical  care 
and  feeding.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Private  Hospital  Association  of  Malawi,  this  project  is  being 
expanded  to  include  ten  clinics.  Hopefully  at  a  later  time  even  more  clinics  will  be  established. 

The  institutional  support  project  obtains  medical  supplies,  equipment,  foodstuffs,  and  other  materials 
from  overseas  bodies,  such  as  the  Church  World  Service  Department  of  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Committee  acts  as 
clearing  agent  in  customs  for  such  materials.  Also,  by  this  project  the  supplies  are  made  available  to  ap¬ 
proved  bodies  for  use. 

The  hostels  project  seeks  to  provide  a  home-like  environment  for  young  men  in  the  Blantvre  and  Lilongwe 
areas.  Three  hostels  exist  for  working  young  men;  no  hostel  yet  has  been  established  for  working  young 
women.  About  150  men  are  currently  being  sheltered  by  these  hostels.  “Bread  for  the  World”  (Germany) 
assisted  in  erecting  the  hostel  buildings. 

The  Christian  Service  Committee  is  a  lively,  compassionate  body  which  is  seeking  ever-new  and  greater 
ways  of  witnessing  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  obedient  service  to  all  persons  in  need  in  Malawi. 
It  is  this  Committee  which  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  responsibilities  it  already  has  assumed  (among 
others,  those  outlined  above),  but  is  imaginatively  addressing  itself  to  the  needs  of  Malawians  in  the  cities 
of  the  nation  (especially  in  the  largest  city  by  far,  Blantyre)  and  also  in  the  highly  populous  rural  regions. 

Part  II  of  this  report  directs  attention  to  the  creation  of  an  urban  program  and  Part  III  outlines  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  a  rural  community  development  program. 
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ecomme  n 


dations  of  Part  ii 


IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

1.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  be  commended  for  its  interest 
in  developing  a  full-fledged  urban  program  in  Blantyre; 

2.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  seek  to  encourage  the  national  government  of  Malawi,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  available  to  the  national  government,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  fully  responsible  national  system  of  social  welfare; 

3.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  seek  to  encourage  the  City  Council  of  Blantyre,  at  its  earliest  op¬ 
portunity,  to  create  a  municipal  social  welfare  program  commensurate  with  the  provisions  of  other 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  organizations  and  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  its  citizens; 

4.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  seek  the  formation  of  a  coordinating  body  of  social  welfare  and 
related  agencies  within  the  city  of  Blantyre; 

5.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  explore  with  other  agencies  the  possibilities  of  organized  fund 
raising  in  Blantyre; 

6.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  seek  to  develop  mutually  constructive  relationships  with  the  University 
of  Malawi; 

7.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  seek  to  promote  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Blantyre  and  its  social 
problems; 

8.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  continue  and  intensify  its  own  investigatory  and  planning  activities 
centered  on  Blantyre; 

9.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  consider  inviting  an  urban  social  welfare  expert  at  an  appropriate 
time  in  the  future  to  help  shape  up  the  design  of  a  responsible  urban  program; 

10.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  consider  the  appointment  indue  course  of  a  full-time  worker  assigned 
to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  urban  program. 
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Part  II 

The  Urh  an  Program:  Exploration  an  d  p  roposa 

I.  The  City  of  Blantyre 

II.  Three  Proposals  for  Action 

III.  Tentative  Proposals  for  Investigation  and  Further  Action 
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Part  II 


The  Urh  an  P  r  o  gr  a  m  :  E  x  pi  or  a  t  i  o  n  and  Proposals 

I.  THE  CITif  OF  BLANTYRE 

As  a  result  of  the  census  taken  nationally  in  Malawi  between  August  9  and  September  15,  1966,  fairly 
accurate  information  is  now  available  regarding  the  Malawian  population.  The  population  of  Malawi  as 
found  in  this  census  is  4,042,412.  The  last  full  census  of  the  whole  population  was  taken  in  1945  and  re¬ 
corded  a  total  of  2,049,914.  Of  the  present  total  1,914,224  are  recorded  as  male  and  2,128,188  as  female. 

The  country  is  divided  officially  into  three  regions.  The  regional  totals  are:  Northern  Region,  498,515; 
Central  Region,  1,480,003;  and  Southern  Region,  2,063,894.  The  city  of  Blantyre  is  in  the  Southern  Region. 

Population  density,  the  recent  census  shows,  is  quite  high.  The  land  area  of  Malawi  is  36,325  square 
miles,  giving  an  over-all  density  of  111  persons  to  the  square  mile  or  44  to  the  square  kilometer.  On  the 
African  mainland  only  Rwanda  (108),  Burundi  (95),  and  Nigeria  (60)  have  higher  densities.  Comparison 
of  nearer  neighbors  to  Malawi  shows  densities  in  square  kilometers  of:  Zambia  5,  Rhodesia  10,  Mocam- 
bique  9,  Malagasy  10,  Tanzania  10  (Zanzibar  123),  Kenya  15,  Uganda  30,  and  South  Africa  14.  Thus,  the 
population  density  of  Malawi  is  nearly  double  that  estimated  for  the  African  continent  as  a  whole  and  is 
just  half  of  that  for  Europe. 

Out  of  the  total  population,  3,709,806  persons  or  91.8  per  cent  live  in  traditional  villages  and  although 
of  the  other  8.2  per  cent,  5  per  cent  are  said  to  live  in  urban  areas,  this  is  a  relative  term.  In  fact  only 
Blantyre,  Zomba,  and  Lilongwe  really  provide  an  element  of  urban  living  in  the  sense  of  persons*  homes 
and  working  places  being  in  a  built-up  environment.  The  fact  that  the  largest  number  of  Malawians  by 
far  live  in  traditional  rural  villages  makes  the  emphasis  laid  upon  rural  community  development  in  Part 
III  of  this  report  all  the  more  significant. 

The  three  urban  communities  of  Malawi  (Blantyre  and  Zomba  are  in  the  Southern  Region;  Lilongwe  is 
in  the  Central  Region)  are  small  in  population  when  compared  with  the  major  cities  of  the  world.  Blantyre 
has  a  population  of  109,795  within  its  new  and  larger  boundaries.  Of  this  total  there  are  4,398  Asians 
and  3,297  Europeans.  (“Europeans”  connotes  “expatriates.”) 

Zomba  has  a  population  of  19,616  with  640  Asians  and  939  Europeans. 

Lilongwe  has  a  population  of  19,178  with  746  Asians  and  361  Europeans. 

Blantyre,  Zomba,  and  Lilongwe  are  the  three  chief  urban  settlements,  although  only  Blantyre  qualifies 
for  serious  consideration  as  an  urban  community.  Technically,  in  official  terms,  only  Blantyre  is  a 
city;  Zomba  and  Lilongwe  are  towns.  The  towns  that  follow  Blantyre,  Zomba,  and  Lilongwe  in  size  are: 
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Mzuzu  with  8,176;  Mzimba  with  4,152;  Salima  with  2,301;  Dedza  with  2,261;  and  Rumpi  with  1,892. 

The  urban  character  of  Blantyre,  as  for  the  other  urban  centers,  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  traditional  villages  within  its  boundaries  and  the  smaller  settlements,  although  many  of  them 
will  no  doubt  develop  an  independent  existence  in  due  course,  are  at  present  tied  closely  to  the  rural 
communities  which  surround  them.  It  would  probably  be  true  to  say  that  not  more  than  112,000  persons 
or  2.8  per  cent  of  the  population  can  be  regarded  as  disassociated  from  rural  living  in  their  day-to-day 
lives.  General  agreement  exists,  however,  that  the  number  of  truly  urban  based  persons  will  undoubtedly 
increase  in  the  coming  years.  An  effective  social  welfare  program  in  Blantyre  today  must  recognize  the 
condition  that,  unlike  the  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  a  large  proportion  of  those  in  need  are 
related  closely  —  in  terms  of  residence,  cultural  preference,  and  familial  ties  --  to  essentially  rural 
settings.  Thus,  any  urban  program  developed  by  the  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council 
of  Malawi  must  face  in  two  directions  simultaneously  —  toward  those  who  are  disassociated  from  their 
rural  village  backgrounds  and  toward  those  who  still  are  oriented  physically  and  culturally  in  terms  of 
their  essentially  rural  background. 

Blantyre,  furthermore,  is  the  only  municipality  in  Malawi.  As  such  it  has  a  24-member  Council  elected 
on  universal  franchise.  Members  hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years,  one-third  retiring  annually. 
The  new  franchise  which  came  into  effect  in  1964  gave  a  vote  to  every  man  and  woman  resident  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  also  continued  to  give  a  vote  to  certain  owners  and  occupiers  of  property 
even  if  they  did  not  qualify  as  residents. 

Blantyre  (the  name  was  taken  from  the  early  mission  founded  on  the  site  of  the  city,  which  in  turn 
was  taken  from  the  birthplace  of  David  Livingstone)  is  a  city  of  churches.  Five  large  Roman  Catholic 
congregations  have  been  established  and  the  member  churches  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  are 
represented  in  the  city  by  sixteen  congregations. 

Blantyre,  like  other  new  cities  elsewhere,  suffers  from  a  lack  of  adequate  social  organization.  Its 
lack  of  an  infra- structure  is  apparent  even  to  its  leaders.  The  city  government  is  indeed  an  important 
agency  of  community  welfare  and  the  churches  also  act,  especially  for  their  members,  in  a  way  that 
increases  social  cohesion.  In  addition,  there  are  several  other  community  organizations,  although  some 
of  these  appear  to  represent  weak  efforts  based  on  scanty  resources  and  nonprofessional  leadership. 
Two  of  the  most  active  are  the  Save  the  Children  Fund  (a  child-caring  agency),  and  the  Red  Cross.  Aside 
from  the  Christian  Service  Committee,  these  two  agencies  stand  out  as  being  mindful  of  what  a  social 
welfare  agency  should  be.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  a  variety  of 
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social  welfare  programs  within  the  city  and  constitutes  a  genuine  source  of  strength.  The  city  also  has 
its  share  of  Rotary,  Lions,  and  other  fraternal  groups. 

The  creation  of  a  city-wide  organization  for  the  coordination  and  strengthening  of  existing  agencies 
and  possibly  the  introduction  of  entirely  new  social  services  constitutes  a  basic  and  general  need  of  the 
city  of  Blantyre.  In  the  creation  of  such  a  body  the  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council 
of  Malawi  should.be  a  prime  mover. 

The  national  government  of  Malawi  recognizes  the  importance  of  social  welfare,  but  relegates  it  to 
a  minor  function  within  the  government.  Little  social  welfare  exists  nationally.  A  comprehensive  social 
security  system,  such  as  those  of  Europe,  England,  and  the  United  States,  is  only  vaguely  acknowledged 
as  a  possiblility  for  the  future  and  currently  no  programs  exist  to  care  for  the  aging,  the  unemployed, 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  the  blind  and  the  physically  handicapped,  and  other  categories.  Some 
direct  assistance  is  provided  on  a  limited  and  ad  hoc  basis.  The  fact  that  the  national  government  feels 
that  it  is  unable  to  establish  a  comprehensive  program  in  social  welfare  at  this  time  makes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  opportunity  of  the  churches  and  other  nongovernmental  bodies  all  the  more  significant.  The 
Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  therefore,  possesses  a  formidable 
and  challenging  prospect. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Blantyre,  like  the  national  government,  apparently  is  not  yet  in  a  position 
in  terms  of  available  resources  to  develop  a  genuine  system  of  social  welfare.  Thus,  in  Blantyre  the 
creation  of  an  urban  oriented  program  of  social  welfare  by  the  Christian  Service  Committee  looms  as 
an  opportunity  of  almost  unlimited  dimensions. 

Elsewhere  (in  the  United  States,  for  example),  a  primary  task  of  such  a  body  as  the  Christian  Service 
Committee  would  be  to  press  upon  government  the  sound  claims  of  the  needy  within  the  population  on  the 
assumption  that  basic  programs  of  social  welfare  are  essentially  governmental  obligations.  This  approach, 
while  valid  elsewhere,  is  not  now  consonant  with  the  social  and  political  realities  of  Malawi.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  Christian  Service  Committee  well  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  social  welfare 
bodies  within  the  new  nation.  In  Blantyre  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Committee  will  find 
a  fertile  field  of  activity  for  now  and  for  the  long  future  ahead. 

Malawi's  national  government,  however,  takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of  health  and  education  (see 
Appendix  II).  Social  welfare  is  now  only  a  department  within  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  But  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  constitute  separate  but  full  ministries.  The  Ministry  of  Health  is  responsible  for  providing  hospitals 
and  dispensary  units  (3,056  beds  are  available  nationally),  the  maintenance  of  public  health  and  the  pre- 
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vention  of  the  spread  of  disease,  and  the  running  of  schools  for  the  training  of  para- medical  specialists. 

A  major  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  held  by  the  various  medical  missions 
in  Malawi.  There  are  64  medical  missions  comprising  ten  different  denominations.  Together  these  missions 
provide  1,615  approved  hospital  beds  and  many  more  that  are  “unclassified.”  The  medical  missions 
also  feature  12  medical  practitioners,  32  registered  nurses,  and  171  para-medical  specialists.  The 
medical  missions  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the  national  government  for  approved  beds,  drugs,  and 
equipment. 

The  Ministry  of  Education’s  policy  has  been  to  transfer  control  of  primary  school  education  to  local 
authorities,  increase  the  number  of  primary  school  pupils,  especially  girls,  increase  the  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  secondary  school  pupils,  provide  a  range  of  technical  subjects  in  selected  secondary 
schools,  add  to  the  number  of  students  taking  higher  education  courses,  and  increase  rapidly  the  number 
of  available  teachers.  Although  many  primary  schools  and  some  secondary  schools  are  still  managed  by 
voluntary  bodies  --  mainly  churches  —  they  are  administered  by  local  authorities,  who  pay  teachers’ 
salaries,  collect  fees,  and  in  other  ways  express  responsibility. 


II.  THREE  PROPOSALS  FOR  ACTION 

Despite  and  because  of  the  various  qualifications  made  regarding  social  welfare  nationally  and  in  the 
city  of  Blantyre  in  the  previous  section,  the  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Malawi  properly  is  giving  thought  and  concern  to  the  development  of  an  urban  program.  Blantyre,  the  home 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Council,  constitutes  the  first  and  foremost  urban  area  within  Malawi  for  the 
development  of  an  urban  program  by  the  churches  in  conjunction  with  other  social  welfare  and  related 
agencies. 

But  a  number  of  social  facts  confront  the  Committee  in  any  effort  it  might  wish  to  make  directly  and 
immediately.  First,  the  existing  social  welfare  agencies  within  Blantyre,  both  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental,  lack  an  effective  means  of  coordination.  Second,  the  resources  of  the  University  of  Malawi  are 
relatively  untapped.  Third,  no  valid  social  science  information  exists  upon  which  an  appropriate  social 
welfare  program  sponsored  by  the  Committee  could  be  intelligently  based.  These  three  inadequacies  are 
apparent  and  call  for  immediate  remedy.  Until  they  have  been  acted  upon,  at  least  by  a  faithful  beginning, 
an  urban  program  by  the  Committee  would  be  unwise.  Thus,  three  proposals  may  be  made  for  immediate 
and  direct  implementation,  the  exact  details  of  the  implementation  to  depend  upon  the  specifics  of  time, 
place,  and  persons. 
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First,  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  seek  the  formation  of  a  coordinating  body  of  social 
welfare  and  related  agencies  within  the  city  of  Blantyre.  The  title  of  such  a  body  is  important,  but  of 
greater  importance  is  its  nature  and  functions.  In  a  sense  there  is  an  existing  Council  of  Social  Service, 
although  it  is  admittedly  in  a  moribund  state.  This  Council  was  formed  as  an  incorporated  association 
in  1959.  In  its  earlier  days  it  provided  an  opportunity  for  persons  and  agencies  to  think  together  about 
common  problems  and  aspirations.  It  also  possessed  some  strength  as  a  body  of  influence  in  relation 
to  the  government.  The  Council  suffered,  however,  by  being  considered,  both  by  Malawians  and  expatriates 
alike,  as  essentially  composed  of  expatriate  interests  and  indeed  of  expatriate  personnel.  No  wonder,  then, 
when  independence  was  achieved  in  1964  that  the  national  government  tended  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
Council  and  its  member  agencies  who  often,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  staffed  with  sincere  persons  of  little 
professional  competence,  bent  upon  “doing  good”  to  Malawians.  The  Council  has  never  been  able  to 
transcend  its  past;  so,  today  it  is  dormant. 

The  general  situation  so  far  as  the  relations  of  Malawians  and  expatriates  are  concerned  have  vastly 
improved  since  the  time  of  national  independence.  The  President  of  Malawi,  Dr.  Hastings  Kamuzu  Banda 
(Banda  is  a  common  name  in  Malawi,  like  Smith  or  Jones  in  English-speaking  countries),  has  repeatedly 
stated  in  public  that  he  has  no  desire  to  oust  all  expatriates  from  responsibility  and  his  practice  supports 
his  policy. 

Also,  a  survey  was  conducted  in  August  1966  by  H.  Reginald  Poole,  Director  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of 
Social  Service.  The  survey,  supported  by  the  Joseph  Rowntree  Memorial  Trust  of  England,  recommended 
that  a  national  council  of  social  service  agencies  be  established  on  a  new  basis,  sweeping  aside  the  old 
Council.  The  proposed  council  would  bring  together  all  of  the  existing  agencies  interested  in  community 
development  on  a  national  basis.  Its  membership  would  include  representatives  of  the  Malawi  Congress 
Party  (Malawi’s  one  national  political  party),  voluntary  organizations,  the  business  community,  the 
University  of  Malawi,  the  churches,  the  municipality  of  Blantyre.  Representatives  of  such  ministries  as 
Development  and  Planning,  Health,  Labor,  Education,  and  Local  Government  would  be  members  ex  officio 
and  without  a  vote. 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  council  are:  to  provide  the  machinery  for  continuous  cooperation;  to  act 
as  an  interchange  agency  for  communication  between  the  national  government  and  the  voluntary  agencies; 
to  provide  services  to  new  and  struggling  organizations;  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  new  services  and 
agencies;  to  establish  training  courses  in  collaboration  with  teaching  institutions;  to  provide  opportunities 
for  community  service  on  the  part  of  the  young;  to  make  information  regarding  the  social  services,  within 
Malawi  and  without,  available  to  those  having  an  interest;  to  undertake  urban  community  development  work 
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social  welfare  services  in  Blantyre.  The  directory  should  supply  not  only  the  fundamental  and  descriptive 
information  relevant  to  each  agency,  but  should  provide  some  depth  of  understanding  regarding  the  goals 
and  functions  of  the  agency.  Following  such  steps,  the  council  then  should  undertake  to  establish  the 
criteria  and  methods  upon  which  further  social  investigation  should  take  place. 

In  addition  to  the  marked  need  within  Blantyre  for  the  coordination  of  the  several  social  agencies,  there 
is  a  need  to  create  a  strong  system  for  fund  raising  among  the  nongovernmental  agencies.  One  gets  the 
impression  quickly  in  conferring  with  representatives  of  existing  agencies  that  they  are  sorely  limited 
by  grossly  inadequate  budgets.  Fund  raising,  however,  is  today  a  highly  developed  science  and  art.  Given 
the  present  condition  of  financing  of  the  nongovernmental  agencies  in  the  city,  hardly  any  harm  could  come 
by  the  introduction  of  an  organized  effort,  assisted  by  knowledgeable  leadership,  to  raise  more  money.  In 
fact,  in  many  cities  throughout  the  world,  the  coordinative  agency,  the  council  of  social  welfare  agencies, 
assumes  responsibility  also  for  fund  raising.  The  new  council  in  Blantyre  may  wish  to  explore  this  option. 

Second,  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  seek  to  develop  mutually  constructive  relationships 
with  the  University  of  Malawi.  Although  this  recommendation  has  special  meaning  for  the  creation  of  an 
urban  program  by  the  Committee,  since  the  main  campus  of  the  University  is  now  in  Blantyre,  it  has 
genuine  meaning  for  the  Committee  in  its  effort  to  establish  a  rural  community  development  program, 
since  branches  of  the  University  are  being  established  throughout  Malawi. 

The  main  University  of  Malawi  campus  is  temporarily  situated  in  Blantyre.  Ultimately  the  University 
will  have  its  main  campus  at  Zomba,  now  the  nation’s  capital.  But  this  transfer  is  dependent  upon  the  nation¬ 
al  government’s  development  of  a  new  national  capital  of  Lilongwe.  The  assumption  is  made  regularly  and 
widely  that  the  present  location  of  the  University  will  remain  for  up  to  three  years. 

At  present  the  University  of  Malawi  has  five  campuses.  The  Soche  Hill  College,  located  in  Blantyre, 
opened  in  1963  for  the  training  of  men  and  women  as  secondary  school  teachers.  The  Malawi  Polytechnic, 
located  in  Blantyre  and  built  with  assistance  from  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development, 
can  house  300  full-time  and  300part-time  students  in  technical  subjects.  The  Institute  of  Public  Administra¬ 
tion,  located  eight  miles  from  Blantyre,  offers  diploma  courses  in  administration  for  about  twenty  students. 
The  Undergraduate  Campus  in  Blantyre  was  started  in  1965  for  degree  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Finally,  the  Bunda  Agricultural  College,  located  near  Lilongwe  in  the  Central  Region,  hopes  to  open  in  the 
Fall  of  1967  with  an  enrollment  of  about  180  students. 

A  university,  if  it  intends  to  be  useful,  must  do  more  than  teach.  The  frontiers  of  knowledge  are  constant¬ 
ly  being  advanced  and  one  of  the  important  services  that  a  university  can  make,  especially  in  developing 
countries,  is  to  make  available  to  those  who  use  knowledge  —  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  social 
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in  association  with  the  appropriate  authorities,  and  to  present  accurate  information  about  the  social 
services  to  the  business  community  and  other  sectors  of  the  population. 

The  organization  and  functions  of  the  proposed  council  are  commendable  and  are  well  worth  the  effort 
to  bring  them  about.  In  this  task  the  Christian  Service  Committee  now  should  be  in  the  forefront,  since  any 
program  it  may  wish  to  undertake  in  the  city  of  Blantyre  is  dependent  upon  the  actualization  of  such  a 
council.  Especially  promising,  too,  is  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  Joseph  Rowntree  Memorial  Trust 
to  provide  the  new  council  with  an  expatriate  acting  chief  executive  who  would  await  the  permanent  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  suitably  qualified  Malawian.  This  is  an  offer  that  should  not  be  faulted. 

Despite  the  acknowledged  virtues  of  the  Poole  Report,  two  qualifications  should  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  Christian  Service  Committee  and  those  other  bodies  that  hopefully  will  take  steps  to  create  an 
authentic  council  of  social  welfare  agencies.  First,  the  Poole  Report  advocates  the  creation  of  a  national 
council  of  social  service  agencies.  This  is  a  laudable  aim  and  one  which  hopefully  will  be  achieved  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  practical  today.  The  nongovernmental  agencies  in  Malawi 
are  few  and  far  between  physically  and  often  are  weak  in  resources.  Transportation  and  communication  are 
restraints  upon  full  cooperation  nationally.  Also,  the  nature  of  the  problems  faced  in  the  three  regions 
and  in  the  multitude  of  villages,  small  and  large,  call  for  a  degree  of  organization  which  presently  appears 

to  be  impracticable.  It  would  seem  to  be  wise,  therefore,  for  a  council  of  social  welfare  and  related 
agencies  to  be  created,  along  the  lines  of  the  Poole  Report,  only  within  the  city  of  Blantyre.  In  fact,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  council  constitutes,  as  experience  shows,  a  formidable  task  in  itself  and  one  well 
worth  accomplishing  before  attention  is  given  to  larger  opportunities. 

Second,  the  Poole  Report  fails  to  enumerate  the  function  of  social  research  for  the  proposed  council. 
Although  the  functions  of  the  council  overlap  to  some  degree  in  the  Poole  Report,  they  are  all  valid  and 
desirable.  But  the  one  function  that  is  sorely  needed  within  Blantyre  is  that  of  social  research.  Such  a 
function,  therefore,  should  become  not  merely  an  added  activity  to  a  good  and  long  list  of  desirable 
functions,  but  should  become  a  principal  feature  of  the  new  council.  In  fact,  the  new  council  would  benefit 
initially  from  the  opportunity  to  share  experience.  But  it  soon  would  need  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
little  hard  knowledge  available  to  any  organization,  governmental  or  nongovernmental,  regarding  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  social  problems  in  Blantyre.  Without  basic  knowledge  the  existing  agencies  can  hardly  be 
effective.  Without  such  knowledge  the  over-all  requirements  of  the  city  cannot  even  be  imagined  let  alone 
acted  upon  with  intelligence.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new-born  council,  then,  should  be  the  undertaking 
of  a  self-study  of  the  member  bodies.  Basic  information  regarding  these  agencies  would  lay  a  framework 
for  further  study.  A  second  step  should  be  the  creation  of  an  up-to-date  and  efficient  directory  of  existing 
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welfare,  government,  education  --  the  most  up-to-date  and  reliable  information.  The  University  of  Malawi, 
then,  is  in  a  sound  and  unique  position  within  Malawi  to  contribute  knowledge,  that  most  important  element 
without  which  progress  cannot  be  made. 

Although  the  University  of  Malawi  has  a  recognized  responsibility  toward  all  sectors  of  the  national 
life,  its  desire  to  be  of  service  should  be  met  by  appropriate  bodies  within  the  national  community.  The 
Christian  Service  Committee  is  such  a  body,  representing  as  it  does  the  interest  of  the  churches  and 
missions  in  social  welfare.  Thus,  it  is  mutally  desirable  for  the  Committee  and  the  University  to  develop 
constructive  relations.  The  University  cannot  be  itself  without  a  community  outreach  and  the  Committee 
cannot  be  itself  without  basing  its  program  upon  the  knowledge  which  the  University  appropriately  can  make 
available.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  the  Committee  and  the  University  to  explore 
common  points  of  interest  and  opportunity. 

The  Christian  Service  Committee  should  consider  two  types  of  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  University. 
First,  the  Committee  needs  knowledge  about  everything  it  is  doing.  It  especially  needs  knowledge  in  order 
to  develop  an  adequate  urban  program  for  Blantyre.  The  Committee,  then,  may  wish  to  select  themes 
for  faculty  and  student  research  for  presentation  to  the  appropriate  representatives  of  the  University. 
In  turn,  the  University  will  be  aided  in  its  fundamental  obligation  to  conduct  research  by  having  provided 
to  it  the  Committee,  an  agency  which  fully  desires  to  cooperate. 

Second,  the  Committee  should  offer  itself  as  an  agency  whereby  the  University  may  offer  practical, 
field  experience  to  its  students.  This  experience  may  be  organized  in  direct  relation  to  courses  of  in¬ 
struction.  It  also  may  be  organized  to  provide  young  men  and  women  with  service  opportunities  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  Such  service- minded  youth  could  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  an 
urban  program  by  the  Committee. 

Of  course,  in  any  and  all  aspects  of  a  joint  program  of  activities,  the  University  should  be  recognized  as 
a  full  partner  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  proper  to  that  status. 

Third,  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  seek  to  promote  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Blantyre  and  its 
social  problems.  The  Committee  is  properly  interested  in  establishing  an  urban  program  in  Blantyre.  Such 
a  program  could  be  initiated  without  concern  for  the  facts  of  this  complex  community,  but  such  a  program 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  intelligence  and  Christian  understanding  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  By 
some  means  the  Committee  simply  needs  to  know  more,  much  more,  about  the  social  features  of  Blantyre 
before  mounting  an  urban  program. 

Several  approaches  to  the  securing  of  basic  knowledge  about  the  social  problems  of  Blantyre  are  available 
to  the  Committee.  One  or  all  of  them  should  be  utilized.  The  proposed  council  of  social  welfare  and  related 
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agencies  is  possibly  the  best  single  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  social  research  of  significance 
to  the  whole  city.  But  the  council  is  not  yet  formed  and  the  lines  of  its  development  await  realization. 

The  Committee  also  is  urged  to  look  to  the  University  of  Malawi.  No  research  plan  should  be  created 
for  Blantyre  without  the  full  participation  of  the  University.  But  the  University,  despite  its  eager  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  responsibility,  is  new  and  is  hard  pressed  with  a  congeries  of  education  problems.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  should  look  to  itself.  At  least  in  the  beginning  stages  of  developing  social  knowledge,  when  there  is 
admittedly  so  much  to  be  done,  the  Committee  should  utilize  some  of  its  existing  resources  and  arrange 
for  additional  resources  to  meet  this  opportunity  specifically.  The  Committee  should  willingly  take  the 
leadership  among  the  field  of  forces  in  Blantyre  to  seek  to  meet  the  need  for  increased  knowledge. 


III.  TENTATIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  FURTHER  ACTION 

In  the  previous  section  of  this  report  three  concrete  proposals  were  made  to  the  Christian  Service 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Churches.  The  three  proposals  do  not  concern  the  Committee  ex¬ 
clusively.  They  also  embrace  the  interests  of  other  agencies  and  organizations  within  the  city  of  Blantyre 
and,  indeed,  beyond  the  city’s  limits.  Yet  the  Committee  would  be  wise  in  taking  responsibility  for  initiating 
action  on  these  three  proposals  immediately  and  directly.  For  the  present  these  three  proposals  should 
constitute  the  urban  program.,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Committee. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Committee’s  response  and  that  of  collaborative  bodies  rests  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  genuine  urban  program  within  Blantyre.  The  more  mature  and  comprehensive  program  of  urban 
service,  yet  to  be  outlined  and  attempted,  should  become  a  serious  objective  of  the  Committee  in  the 
months  ahead  in  addition  to  the  realization  of  the  three  basic  proposals.  The  Committee  should  continue 
and  intensify  its  investigatory  and  planning  activities  centered  upon  Blantyre.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  locally  concerned  interest  and  action. 

But  the  Committee  should  look  forward  to  the  day,  perhaps  within  a  few  months  or  at  most  within  a 
year,  of  inviting  an  urban  social  welfare  expert  from  outside  Malawi  to  spend  an  appropriate  length  of  time- 
and  study  in  shaping  up  the  findings  made  available  during  the  interval  and  to  propose  an  over-all,  detailed 
plan  for  an  extensive  and  interrelated  urban  program  for  Blantyre.  The  need  is  so  great,  and  the  opportunit¬ 
ies  are  so  genuine  as  to  merit  such  an  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  talent. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  while  awaiting  the  visit  of  the  urban  social  welfare  expert,  the  Committee 
should  prepare  the  ground  for  such  a  visit  and  for  its  own  future  work  by  investigating  some  or  all  of  a  series 
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of  tentative  proposals  for  future  implementation.  These  proposals  are  offered  tentatively,  that  is,  they 
have  not  been  carefully  researched.  Also,  the  changing  situation  within  the  nation  and  within  Blantyre 
itself  may  call  forth  new  alternatives.  The  proposals  consist  of:  a  study  center  project;  an  educational- 
career  counseling  project;  a  vegetable  garden  project;  a  house-building  advisory  project;  a  family  care 
center  project;  a  girls*  hostel  project,  and  a  lay-training  center  project.  Each  will  be  briefly  explored. 

A  study  center  project  should  offer  a  place  where  primary  and  secondary  day  students  in  Blantyre, 
those  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  could  study,  rest,  and  have  recreation.  Students  commonly  come  to 
Blantyre  daily  from  their  homes  in  the  villages.  A  study  center  should  provide  these  students  with  a 
cloistered  place  for  study.  In  addition,  other  services,  such  as  recreation,  should  be  offered. 

An  educational-career  counseling  project  should  provide  information  and  counseling  to  students  who 
are  perplexed  about  their  educational  and  career  opportunities.  These  young  people  should  include  not 
only  those  who  are  students,  but  also  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  dropped  out  of  school. 
In  a  new  nation  in  which  education  is  properly  stressed,  but  in  which  there  is  a  significant  lack  of  in¬ 
dividual,  familial,  and  agency  experience  in  the  counseling  of  youth  for  careers  and  the  attendant  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  and  opportunities  that  accompany  such  careers,  the  establishment  of  such  a  service 
should  prove  of  value. 

A  vegetable  garden  project  should  have  as  its  goal  the  creation  of  relatively  small  vegetable  gardens, 
by  young  men  and  women,  on  the  outskirts  of  Blantyre.  A  sizable  number  of  primary  school  dropouts 
(“leavers”)  exists  in  Blantyre.  These  may  need  educational  and  career  counseling.  They  also  need 
productive  activity.  Small  vegetable  gardens  should  enable  them  to  make  a  contribution  to  their  families 
and  to  themselves.  Vegetables  are  needed  by  families,  of  course,  but  they  also  constitute  a  good  cash 
crop.  The  Committee  should  consider  the  possibility  of  supplying  vegetable  seeds  and  other  help  to  such 
youth. 

A  house-building  advisory  project  should  advise  people  how  they  may  build  better  homes  for  them¬ 
selves.  “Self-help”  is  a  term  often  stressed  in  Malawi.  It  signifies,  among  other  things,  that  Malawians 
are  accustomed  to  building  their  own  homes.  The  Committee  should  make  one  or  more  specialists  available 
to  improve  traditional  methods  of  home  building.  Thus,  the  Committee  should  supply  house  plans,  advice 
on  cement-block  building,  frame  construction,  and  other  matters. 

A  family  care  center  project  should  serve  as  a  multiple-function  social  casework  agency.  It  is  envisaged 
as  an  agency  which  should  bring  resources  to  bear  upon  problems  presented  by  individuals  as  individuals 
or  by  individuals  primarily  in  their  relations  to  their  families.  Service  should  be  rendered  to  the  aging, 
migrants,  couples  contemplating  marriage,  couples  with  marital  difficulties,  the  blind  and  the  physically 
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handicapped,  and  others.  It  is  significant  to  note  the  response  of  the  Chief  Social  Welfare  Officer  in 
Blantyre  when  he  was  asked:  “What  one  thing  of  the  highest  priority  would  you  ask  the  churches  to  under¬ 
take  in  Blantyre?**  His  response:  the  founding  of  a  family  counseling  center  in  which  the  services  outlined 
above  would  be  offered. 

A  girls*  hostel  project  should  provide  hosteling  arrangements  similar  to  the  three  now  established 
(two  in  Blantyre  and  one  in  Lilongwe)  by  the  churches  for  working  young  men.  A  girls*  hostel  with  places 
for  fifty  young,  working  women  (ages:  18-25)  should  meet  an  authentic  need.  Aside  from  the  capital 
required  to  erect  a  suitable  hostel  and  partial  support  of  first-class  management,  the  hostel  should  be 
self-supporting  through  the  contributions  of  food,  work,  and  other  services  of  the  girls  themselves. 

A  lay-training  center  project  should  provide  nonresidential  courses  for  all  ages  on  appropriate  subjects. 
Such  a  center  should  be  supported  and  managed  by  the  churches,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Christian 
Service  Committee,  but  the  content  of  the  instruction  would  include  matter  of  a  nonchurch  nature. 

Obviously  these  tentative  proposals  require  further  inviestigation.  Also,  they  do  not  stand  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  In  actuality  they  may  be  combined  within  one  physical  location  in  Blantyre.  In  fact,  there  is 
now  a  vacant  and  unused  community  center  building  in  Ndirande,  a  suburb  of  Blantyre,  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  as  the  administrative  and  service  center  of  its  urban  program  of  the  future.  In  a 
state  of  disrepair  and  owned  by  the  local  community,  the  center  should  become  an  added  opportunity  in 
community  welfare  organization  within  Blantyre,  the  Committee  assisting  the  local  leaders  in  the  mutual 
development  of  such  functions  as  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood’s  people. 

Any  and  all  of  the  tentative  proposals  submitted  in  this  report  for  further  investigation  should  be  explored 
with  the  local  leaders  of  Ndirande  and  implemented  as  agreement  is  obtained. 

No  intention  exists  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  stall  action  by  the  Christian  Service  Committee  by  making 
tentative  proposals.  The  Committee,  commensurate  with  its  resources  and  sense  of  certainty,  should  feel 
free  at  any  point  to  seize  any  opportunity  for  service  which  in  its  opinion  is  well  grounded. 

Also,  it  well  may  be  that  in  due  course,  as  the  Committee  continues  to  explore  the  full  nature  of  an  urban 
program  from  Blantyre,  it  will  realize  the  need  for  a  full-time  staff  member  who  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  managing  the  urban  program  as  it  develops. 
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Recommendations  of  Part  III 


IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT. 

1.  Tne  Christian  Service  Committee  be  commended  for  its  sensitive  and  imaginative  interest  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  rural  community  development  program; 

2.  The  Cnristian  Service  Committee  consider  community  development  as  including  both  physical  and 
social  elements; 

3.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  consider  its  rural  community  development  program  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ecumenical  Program  for  Emergency  Action  of  the  All- Africa  Conference  of  Churches; 

4.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  create  a  policy  statement  regarding  its  proper  role,  responsibi¬ 
lities,  and  limitations; 

5.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  take  steps  to  establish  an  advisory  operational  committee; 

6.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  create  a  systematic  statement  of  its  underlying  philosophy  for  the 
rural  community  development  program; 

7.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  and  the  Ministry  of  Development  and  Planning  create  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  to  coordinate  their  interests  and  efforts; 

8.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  consider  Mobile  Teams  as  basic  instruments  for  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  of  the  program; 

9.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  initiate  surveys  in  Districts  before  Mobile  Teams  begin  operations; 

10.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  devote  itself  to  the  task  of  training  for  leadership  in  all  aspects  of 
the  program; 

11.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  establish  a  headquarters  with  a  suitable  staff  for  the  conduct  of  a 
variety  of  activities; 

12.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  initiation  and  development  of  the 
rural  community  development  program  as  well  as  for  the  continuation  of  its  current  activities  and  the 
start  of  an  urban  program; 

13.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  be  encouraged  to  face  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  program  and  to  seek 
means  for  preventing  their  occurrence; 

14.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  establish  at  the  earliest  opportunity  a  means  for  the  continuous,  re¬ 
sponsible  evaluation  of  the  program. 
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Part  III 

The  Rural  Community  Development  Program 

I.  THE  BASIC  PROPOSAL 

According  to  the  1966  Malawian  census,  out  of  the  total  population,  3,709,806  persons,  or  91.8  per  cent, 
live  in  traditional  villages.  This  fact  sets  the  framework  for  the  rural  community  development  program. 
The  urban  program,  described  and  advocated  in  Part  II  of  this  report,  has  important  implications  for 
Malawi’s  largest  settlement,  the  city  of  Blantyre.  The  urban  program  will  be  increasingly  needed  as  more 
and  more  Malawians  become  disassociated  from  their  village  backgrounds  and  ties.  But  the  current  fact  is 
that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Malawi  lives  in  essentially  rural  conditions.  There¬ 
fore,  any  social  welfare  program  which  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  largest  number  of  Malawians 
must  be  focused  upon  people  in  the  villages. 

Malawi  already  is  undergoing  the  process  of  urbanization.  The  process  is  worldwide.  The  city  of 
Blantyre  now  has  a  population  of  109,795.  If  the  general  population  of  Malawi  has  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty-one  years  and  promises  to  double  again  within  the  next  twenty  years,  according  to  1966  census 
estimates,  then  the  city  of  Blantyre  might  possibly  even  treble  in  size. 

The  old  question,  in  the  language  of  a  popular  song,  is  :  How  are  we  going  to  keep  them  down  on  the 
farm?  The  answer  is,  of  course:  No  one  apparently  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  rising  urbanization  in 
Malawi  or  elsewhere.  The  appeal  of  the  city  with  its  array  of  services,  its  attractions  of  neon-light 
amusements  and  recreational  opportunities,  its  generally  better  educational  opportunities,  its  temptation 
to  higher  incomes  for  less  strenuous  work  than  farming,  and  its  multitude  of  other,  sometimes  subtle 
but  more  often  blatant,  Circe-like  calls  will  continue  to  attract  rural  folk.  The  city  is  a  three-ring  circus, 
while  the  village  scarcely  is  one.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  will  be  wise  if  it  tries  as  soon  as 
possible  to  develop  an  urban  program., 

But  rural  community  development  holds  promise  in  the  context  of  increased  urbanization  in  Malawi 
because  it  is  aimed  at  enhancing  the  value  of  rural  living.  It  may  be  influential  in  retarding  the  growth 
of  urbanization.  At  least  it  will  bring  to  the  largest  number  of  people,  where  they  are,  the  benefits  of  a 
better  physical  and  social  way  of  life. 

The  Christian  Service  Committee  already  is  considering  a  rural  community  development  program  and  has 
made  clear  progress  toward  its  establishment.  The  Committee  is  to  be  complimented  on  its  vigor  and 
imagination  in  shaping  the  basic  design  of  such  a  program.  Part  III  of  this  report  in  part  constitutes  a  review 
of  planning  already  done  and  in  part  a  critical  exposition  of  the  program  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

The  rural  community  development  program  should  consist  of  a  two-pronged  effort  to  enhance  rural  living. 
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These  two  prongs  are  interdependent.  Also,  each  is  flexibly  based  and  is  capable  of  being  changed  in  the  light 
of  changing  circumstances.  First,  the  Mobile  Team  should  be  the  Committee’s  agent  in  the  villages  to  carry 
out  a  carefully  devised  plan  of  village  improvement  in  conjunction  with  all  the  leadership  forces  within  the 
villages  and  especially  with  the  villagers  themselves.  Second,  a  variety  of  helpful  and  related  activities 
should  be  conducted  from  the  central  headquarters  of  the  Committee  in  Blantyre.  Later  sections  in  Part 
III  will  describe  these  two  forms  of  service  in  greater  detail.  At  this  point  it  is  well  to  note  that  these 
two  elements  comprise  the  rural  community  development  program  envisaged  by  the  Committee.  The 
Committee’s  experience,  judgments,  and  aspirations  are  sound  and  should  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  adequate 
resources  become  available. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  rural  community  development  program  is  community  development  itself.  But, 
what  is  community  development? 

Community  development  is  a  process  by  which  the  residents  of  a  community  confront  their  own  problems 
in  the  light  of  their  common  aspirations  and  seek  cooperatively  to  achieve  their  mutual  welfare. 

Community  development  constitutes  the  application  of  general  goals  for  the  common  good  by  the  people 
who  have  the  most  to  gain  by  the  effort. 

Community  development  is  a  social  arrangement  in  which  people  depend  upon  themselves  primarily 
while  utilizing  resources  of  their  own  and  those  made  available  to  therm 

Community  development  seeks  community  renewal  through  democratic  means. 

The  rural  community  development  program  should  seek  to  improve  the  physical  and  social  conditions 
within  Malawian  villages.  Admittedly  tension  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  regarding  the  legitimacy  of 
physical  versus  social  improvement.  But  this  dichotomy  is  false.  Physical  and  social  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Together  they  comprise  an  interrelated  but  hopefully  integrated  approach  to 
people’s  needs.  The  Committee,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  avoid  emphasizing  one  of  these  factors  over 
against  the  other.  Both  are  sorely  needed  within  the  villages  of  Malawi. 

The  physical  improvements  that  should  be  considered  for  the  villages  are,  for  example,  the  creation 
of  an  adequate  water  supply  for  families,  the  building  of  homes  for  teachers,  providing  improved  seeds  for 
planting.  The  social  improvements  that  should  be  considered  for  the  villages  are,  for  example,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  diets  of  the  people,  efforts  to  overcome  adult  illiteracy,  increasing  the  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  leaders.  In  fact,  the  community  development  process  seems  inextricably  involved  with  both 
physical  and  social  improvements. 

The  rural  community  development  program  is  envisaged  as  one  facet  of  the  massive  five-year  Ecumenical 
Program  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa  (EPEAA).  This  Program  has  been  embarked  upon  by  the  All- 
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Africa  Conference  of  Churches  with  the  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  As  such,  the  Malawian  program  is  planned  to  cease  in  five 
years. 

The  nature  of  the  rural  community  development  program  is  such  that  the  Christian  Service  Committee 
should  not  think  of  excluding  nonchurch  agencies  from  participating  in  it.  In  fact,  the  program  is  sound 
and  attractive  to  an  extent  that  it  well  may  appeal  as  a  support  program  for  foundations,  organizations, 
and  other  bodies  which  are  not  formally  related  to  the  churches  and  are  not  themselves  churches. 

The  total  management  of  the  rural  community  development  program  should  be  suitably  lodged  in  the 
Christian  Service  Committee  itself.  The  Committee  should  act  as  the  responsible  agent  of  the  Malawian 
churches.  All  questions  of  policy  related  to  the  program  locally  and  to  relations  to  church  and  other 
bodies  in  other  countries  should  be  directed,  so  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  to  and  from  the  Committee. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  at  an  early  opportunity  should  devise  a  policy  statement  in  writing  regarding 
its  proper  role.,  responsibilities,  and  limitations.  The  convener  of  the  Committee,  moreover,  should  act 
regularly  as  the  Committee’s  chairman  in  relation  to  the  day-by-day  activities  of  the  program. 

The  rural  community  development  program,  administratively  speaking,  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
a  director.  The  director  should  be  invited  and  approved  by  the  Christian  Service  Committee  to  be  the 
director.  Currently  the  director  has  been  offered  by  the  Africa  Department  of  the  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Further¬ 
more,  he  has  been  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Christian  Service  Committee.  This  arrangement  appears 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  addition, the  director  should  appoint,  in  consultation  with  others,  including  the  convener  of  the  Christian 
Service  Committee,  an  advisory  operational  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  national 
government  in  departments  and  ministries  related  to  the  program,  church  leaders,  a  representative  of  the 
University,  available  experts,  and  such  others  as  should  advise  the  director  in  the  most  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program.  This  committee  should  be  clearly  advisory.  The  Christian  Service  Committee,  if  it 
adopts  these  administrative  proposals,  should  define  systematically  its  own  relation  to  the  program  in  all 
its  ramifications  and,  in  addition,  call  upon  the  director  to  prepare  a  similar  statement  regarding  his 
own  responsibilities  and  that  of  the  advisory  operational  committee  for  consideration  and  approval  by 
the  Committee. 

II.  PERSPECTIVES  ON  ACTION 

Action  must  be  rooted  in  perspective.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  distaste  for  philosophic  or  theoretic 
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considerations  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  including  the  one  that  such  engagement  tends  to  retard  action. 
But  every  action  at  least  has  an  implicit  theory  behind  it.  Insofar  as  actions  fit  a  coherent  and  not  an 
erratic  pattern  they  infer  design.  The  real  question,  then,  is  not  whether  one  wishes  to  have  a  general 
framework  for  the  guidance  of  activity  or  not,  but  the  extent  to  which  one  is  aware  that  one  has  a  philosophy 
of  action  and  to  what  degree  it  is  critically  examined.  In  this  sense,  the  rural  community  development 
program  must  be  based  upon  some  overview  of  what  it  intends  to  accomplish.  The  Christian  Service 
Committee  should  consider  giving  skilled  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  systematic  statement  of  its  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  for  the  rural  community  development  program. 

A  good  start  toward  such  a  formulation  has  been  suggested  in  general  terms  by  the  Consultation  on 
Christian  Participation  in  Community  Development  Training,  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  Specialized 
Assistance  to  Social  Projects  (SASP)  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  held  at  the  Mindolo  Ecumenical 
Foundation,  Zambia,  in  September  1966.  The  Consultation  considered  the  various  aspects  of  community 
development  in  some  detail  and  at  one  point  sought  to  relate  the  process  of  community  development  to  a 
theological  understanding  of  change  in  society.  A  brief  passage  from  the  report  of  the  Consultation  is 
worth  quoting: 

The  evolution  of  our  times  is  within  the  purpose  of  God.  Christians,  by  being  involved,  are  being 
provided  with  an  opportunity  of  making  a  creative  response  in  obedience  to  God.  .  .  Community 
development  is  an  instrument  which  could  be  used  by  the  Church  in  effecting  such  change.  From 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  community  development  is  the  arousing  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  community 
to  obtain  social  and  economic  betterment  for  all  men  by  their  learning  practical  ways  to  love  and 
serve  one  another.  Community  development  should  be  concerned  with  all  and  not  aimed  only  at 
Christians  apart  from  their  neighbors.  It  should  not  be  used  by  the  church  as  a  means  of  providing 
a  captive  audience  for  evangelistic  purposes.  Community  development  is  an  expression  of  Christian 
service  which  is  complementary  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  Salvation.  Both  activities  need  to 
be  pursued  with  vigor. 

These  words  and  others  within  the  report  indicate  that  community  development  makes  important  sense 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Christian  faith  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  churches  in  mission.  The  Christian 
Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  should  express  its  conception  of  the  community 
development  process  in  its  own  terms  and  language,  but  it  should  formulate  what  it  considers  its  philosophic 
or  Christian  stance  to  be. 

A  statement  of  the  undergirding  perspective  guiding  action  in  the  rural  community  development  program 
should  also  consider  other  themes.  Several  may  be  noted  at  this  time.  First,  local  resources  should 
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be  utilized  maximally.  A  clear  tendency  exists  in  developing  nations  to  look  for  resources  outside  the 
nations  themselves  for  help.  Partly  this  is  justified.  But  it  can  become  a  dodge  which  obscures  the 
obligation  of  local  leaders  to  use  local  resources  to  the  fullest  extent.  While  the  Mobile  Teams,  for 
example,  should  initially  be  composed  of  expatriates  and  Malawians,  the  gradual  replacement  of  ex¬ 
patriates  during  the  five  year  course  of  the  program  should  receive  high  consideration.  Again,  whatever 
material  resources  are  to  be  found  locally  that  are  relevant  to  the  operation  of  the  program  should  be 
utilized. 

Second,  the  program  should  depend  heavily  upon  self-help.  The  notion  of  self-help  is  strong  in  Malawi. 
Many  advantages  offered  by  the  national  government  to  villages,  for  example,  are  tied  to  commitments  on 
the  part  of  the  villagers  to  show  good  faith  by  making  some  sort  of  contribution  themselves.  The  practice 
happily  is  common  also  among  the  churches  of  Malawi.  The  local  congregation  is  quite  self-dependent  in 
the  building  of  churches,  for  example,  although  the  roof  or  some  other  part  of  the  building  may  be  provided 
from  beyond  the  local  congregation.  This  strong  tradition  of  self-help  is  proper  and  commendable.  It 
should  be  evident  in  every  aspect  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee's  program. 

Third,  the  program  should  seek  consistently  and  persistently  to  work  with  the  people  themselves  within 
the  villages.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  national  government  in  Malawi,  brought  about  in  large 
measure  by  the  nature  of  the  national  situation,  is  to  work  vertically  downward  in  relation  to  local  com¬ 
munities.  This  means  that  the  national  government  plans  for  the  villages  and  sends  representatives  to 
carry  out  its  objectives  with  the  cooperation  of  the  local  leaders  and  the  people  themselves.  Each  national 
ministry  has  its  own  representative  for  each  of  the  twenty-three  Districts  which  make  up  the  three  regions 
of  the  country.  Beyond  that,  each  ministry  has  other  workers  within  each  District  who  further  apply  the 
ministry’s  plan  to  villages.  The  rural  community  development  program  should  take  a  different  pattern. 
It  should  go  first  to  the  people  themselves,  through  their  local  leaders,  in  order  to  give  the  people  them¬ 
selves  an  opportunity  to  say  what  they  feel  their  needs  to  be.  The  program  of  the  Christian  Service 
Committee  should  not  constitute  a  packaged  arrangement  of  physical  and  social  benefits  which  in  every 
village  will  find  application.  The  process  should  be  quite  different.  The  program  should  have  as  many 
different  expressions,  through  the  work  of  the  Mobile  Teams,  as  there  are  villages  in  which  the  Teams 
work.  Such  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the  program  would  find  welcome  response  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
especially  since  they  have  a  self-help  tradition. 

The  Committee’s  program  should  be  viewed  as  a  pilot  program.  Insofar  as  it  is  experimental,  it  should 
not  willy-nilly  conform  to  existing  patterns  of  activity.  It  should  be  itself.  It  should  be  grounded  in 
service,  but  it  also  should  find  a  place  for  demonstrating  to  the  national  government,  and  to  various  non- 
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governmental  efforts  in  Malawi  and  elsewhere,  that  it  has  originated  something  new.  Cooperation  with 
the  national  government  of  Malawi  is  highly  desirable,  but  cooperation  should  not  be  interpreted  either  by 
the  Committee  or  the  national  government  as  docile  or  servile  conformity.  The  Committee  should  attempt, 
and  the  national  government  should  want,  the  introduction  of  new  (meaning  a  risk)  methods  of  rural 
community  development. 

Fourth,  the  program  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  also  define  the  perspective  from  which 
it  views  the  relations  of  the  local  churches  to  the  program.  Obviously  the  program  is  not  intended  as  a 
means  of  assisting  the  churches  as  churches.  It  looks  to  the  churches  for  their  participation  and  service 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  The  churches  are  important  resources,  along  with  other  local 
resources,  from  which  much  should  be  asked  in  the  service  of  the  whole  community.  Similarly,  the  program 
should  be  basically  nondiscriminatory,  that  is,  it  should  exclude  no  one  on  the  basis  of  nonchurchmem- 
bership.  The  program  should  be  open  to  all  comers.  Furthermore,  the  program  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  tacit  or  overt  instrument  of  evangelization  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term.  The  program  should  con¬ 
stitute,  so  far  as  the  churches  and  their  members  are  concerned,  the  free  outpouring  of  their  love  toward 
their  neighbors  with  no  thought  of  private  or  churchly  gain. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  program  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  not  tolerate  amateurism  in 
its  staff  and  activities.  Too  often  the  churches  are  identified  with  the  second  best.  Too  often  they  are 
satisfied  to  substitute  good  will  for  skilled  leadership.  A  high  degree  of  expertise  should  permeate  all 
facets  of  the  rural  community  development  program.  Only  the  best  leadership  is  suitable  for  this  venture. 
Such  leadership  is  required  by  the  nature  of  the  program  itself.  It  also  is  required  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee’s  program  will  have  the  close  cooperation  of  the  national  government  of  Malawi. 
This  government  fortunately  has  been  able  to  attract  a  sizable  number  of  first-rate  community  develop¬ 
ment  organizers.  The  Committee’s  efforts  must  qualitatively  at  least  match  the  standards  of  the  national 
government.  Of  course,  an  additional  reason  remains  for  the  refusal  to  accept  amateurism.  It  is  the 
claim  that  the  Committee  and  through  it  Christians  in  Malawi  and  elsewhere  are  doing  the  work  of  God, 
as  mentioned  in  the  Mindolo  Consultation  report. 

III.  THE  MALAWIAN  BACKGROUND 

The  rural  community  development  program  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  bears  a  complementary 
relation  to  efforts  planned  and  already  under  way  by  the  national  government.  Some  reference  to  the 
Malawian  background,  therefore,  is  desirable  (also,  see  Appendix  III). 

Since  the  attainment  of  independence  on  July  6,  1964,  the  national  government  has  taken  an  aggressive 
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attitude  toward  stimulating  rapid  expansion  of  the  national  economy  by  a  variety  of  means.  The  pleasant 
fact  of  political  stability,  perhaps  unrivaled  within  Africa,  has  enabled  the  government  to  make  genuine 
progress. 

Malawi's  main  source  of  income  lies  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy.  More  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  originates  from  this  sector.  Plans  for  economic  expansion  are 
based  upon  the  need  to  increase  the  Gross  National  Product  at  a  rate  which  aims  at  the  achievement  of 
economic  viability  at  an  early  date. 

In  keeping  with  similar  efforts  among  other  new  nations,  the  national  government  of  Malawi  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Development  Plan  for  the  period  1965-1969.  The  Plan  itself  lays  emphasis  upon  four  main  fields. 
First,  the  expansion  of  agricultural  production  so  as  to  provide  both  for  increased  domestic  consumption 
by  the  growing  population  and  also  for  greatly  increased  exports.  Second,  the  provision  of  greatly  im¬ 
proved  internal  communications  with  a  view  toward  reducing  transport  costs  and  thus  increasing  the  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  the  country's  agricultural  exports  for  world  markets.  Third,  a  great  expansion  of  the 
facilities  for  secondary  and  post- secondary  education,  so  as  to  provide  the  skilled  manpower  which  is 
essential  for  development,  both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  Fourth, 
the  stimulation  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and,  in  particular,  the  encouragement  of  industrial 
development. 

The  Development  Plan  is  served  by  a  National  Development  Committee,  reconstituted  in  1966,  consisting 
of  the  principal  ministers  and  officials  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  nation’s  president.  Formal  planning, 
coordination,  and  control  of  development  activities  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Development 
and  Planning.  This  Ministry  is  responsible  for  all  economic  investigations,  analyses,  projections,  planning, 
and  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  the  national  economy  in  addition  to  the  full  coordination  of  all  de¬ 
velopment  activities,  the  evaluation  of  development  progress  and  the  effectiveness  of  expenditure.  It  is 
this  Ministry  with  which  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  chiefly  cooperate,  although  the  Committee 
also  will  necessarily  bear  constructive  relations  with  a  number  of  other  ministries. 

Since  the  rural  community  development  program  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  has  secured  the 
approval  of  the  national  government  of  Malawi  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  projects  within  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  program  pertain  closely  to  over-all  development  plans  for  which  the  Ministry  is  responsible, 
it  is  desirable  that  both  the  Committee  and  the  Ministry  establish  a  committee  (or  some  other  working 
relationship)  so  that  coordination  between  the  Committee  and  the  Ministry  may  be  achieved  at  national, 
Regional,  District,  and  local  or  village  levels  of  activity.  The  committee  should  be  charged  with  the 
following:  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort;  to  assure  that  the  Committee’s  efforts  will  harmonize  with  national 
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policies;  to  provide  for  opportunities  to  share  experiences,  and  to  gain  the  maximum  utilization  by  the 
Committee  and  the  Ministry  of  the  national  government's  training  facilities,  personnel,  and  other  resources, 
where  possible. 

The  Committee's  program  is  openly  based  upon  cooperation  with  the  national  government  and  with 
governmental  officials  at  District  and  local  levels.  The  total  program  of  Committee,  combining  Malawian 
and  non-Malawian  contributions,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  immense  help  to  the  people  of  Malawi  and  in  turn 
will  strengthen  the  national  government's  announced  aim  of  community  development.  Thus,  the  Christian 
Service  Committee  will  be  engaged  in  a  significant  program  of  national  meaningfulness.  The  goal  of  the 
Committee's  program  is  to  serve  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  of  Malawi  in  terms  which  they  themselves 
determine.  But  the  program  properly  should  be  coordinated  with  all  other  programs  of  its  own  and  related 
kinds,  whether  governmental  or  nongovernmental.  Such  a  relationship  with  the  national  government  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  is  right  and  proper.  While  such  a  relationship  well  might  not  be 
sound  in  other  countries,  even  African  countries,  the  Malawian  situation  makes  it  viable  and  desirable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  national  government  has  given  assurances  that  it  in  turn  will  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  Committee's  program.  A  genuine  contribution  to  the  program  and  one  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  material  form  is  the  cooperativeness  of  the  government  officials  themselves  in  all  aspects 
of  the  planning  of  the  Committee's  program.  It  is  a  rare  experience  to  find  government  officials  who  do 
not  approach  everyone  with  resources  with  their  hands  out  for  gains  to  their  own  operations.  Yet  the 
regular  experience  in  relations  with  the  national  government  indicates  an  open-mindedness,  a  willingness  to 
change  under  persuasive  reasoning,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate.  This  cooperative  spirit,  then,  is  a 
distinct  contribution  by  the  national  government  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 

But  the  national  government  is  willing  to  contribute  more  tangible  benefits  to  the  rural  community 
development  program  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Water  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Works  and  Supplies  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  program  in  several  ways, 
including  the  giving-  of  information  regarding  desirable  sties  for  bore  holes.  Again,  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  Committee  with  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Community  Development  of  the 
Ministry  of  Local  Government  held  on  November  29,  1966,  an  official  of  the  Division  reported  on  the 
resources  his  Division  could  contribute  to  the  Committee's  project.  According  to  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting:  “7  men  and  5  women  field  staff;  one  man  and  one  woman  assistant  project  officer;  transport  for 
supervisors;  staff  follow-up  and  refresher  course  training  facilities  at  Magomero;  and  tools  and  equipment 
for  staff."  This  much  will  be  done  for  the  first  District  in  which  the  program  makes  its  start.  Later  the 
Division  will  make  other  staff  available  for  other  starts  in  the  field. 
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These  few  examples,  chosen  from  a  larger  number,  indicate  that  the  cooperative  relationships  that  do 
exist  between  the  national  government  and  the  Christian  Service  Committee  are  genuine. 

Undoubtedly  the  development  of  the  rural  community  development  program  by  the  Committee  will  lay 
additional  burdens  upon  the  government  during  the  five  years  of  the  program's  existence.  As  the  program 
takes  root  and  expands  the  national  government  through  its  ministries  will  need  to  meet  the  increased 
needs  of  the  people  for  which  the  program  will  operate,  needs  for  better  access  roads  to  villages,  new 
markets  for  the  increased  agricultural  productivity,  enlarged  facilities  for  education  as  sights  are  raised 
for  young  men  and  women,  and  in  other  ways.  The  national  government  is  prepared  to  meet  these  increased 
needs  over  the  period  of  the  program's  existence  and  will  hopefully  at  the  end  of  the  program  marshal  its 
resources  to  continue  where  the  Christian  Service  Committee  stops. 

IV.  THE  MOBILE  TEAM 

The  Mobile  Team  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  rural  community  development  program  which  the  Christian 
Service  Committee  is  urged  to  accept  and  develop. 

The  Mobile  Team  should  be  composed  of  four  persons.  Two  of  the  four  should  be  expatriates,  at  least 
in  the  beginning  stages,  and  two,  Malawians.  Actually  the  pattern  may  differ  from  the  beginning  depending 
upon  the  availability  of  expatriates  and  of  Malawians.  But  the  suggested  pattern  remains:  two  senior 
members  of  the  Team  and  two  Malawian  assistants.  All  four  should  be  selected  with  great  care  on  the 
basis  of  their  acknowledged  and  practiced  skills,  their  compatibility  to  each  other,  and  their  willingness 
to  undertake  the  program  upon  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Christian  Service  Committee.  Within  the  five 
year  period  the  number  of  Malawians  participating  in  all  phases  of  the  program  should  increase. 

Each  Mobile  Team  should  be  related  administratively,  so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  to  super¬ 
visory  specialists  in  the  central  headquarters  of  the  program  in  Blantyre.  The  Mobile  Team  also  should  be 
related  to  the  advisory  operational  committee  through  the  program's  director.  Of  course,  the  over-all 
administration  of  the  program,  including  the  responsibility  for  the  assignment  and  supervision  of  the 
Mobile  Team  should  rest  upon  the  director,  who  in  turn  should  be  related,  as  previously  suggested,  to  the 
convener  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  Committee,  and  ultimately, 
for  policy  matters,  to  the  Committee  itself.  This  means,  among  other  things,  that  while  churches  and  other 
bodies  in  other  lands  may  wish  to  contribute  a  Mobile  Team,  or  some  part  of  a  Team,  (for  a  progressive 
number  of  these  basic  personnel  units  should  be  obtained)  the  clear  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  whole  program  and  its  several  parts  should  rest  upon  the  headquarters  staff  and  the  Committee. 

The  Mobile  Team  should  be  assigned  to  a  District.  There  are  twenty-three  Districts  making  up  the 
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local  governmental  areas  within  Malawi.  Of  course,  Mobile  Teams  at  the  start  of  the  program  should  be 
limited  in  number  and  in  their  geographic  scope.  At  the  beginning  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  one 
Mobile  Team  in  one  District  in  the  Southern  Region.  During  the  same  year  (1967),  and  as  experience  is 
gained  and  evaluated,  it  would  be  helpful  to  add  two  more  Teams  to  that  Region.  But  as  time  goes  on,  and 
increased  resources  become  available,  the  number  of  Mobile  Teams  should  be  increased,  so  that  there  is 
at  least  one  such  Team  in  each  of  the  three  Regions  and  possibly  more  than  one  in  the  Central  and  Northern 
Regions.  One  team  may  serve  more  than  one  District  during  the  five  year  period,  but  the  need  is  so  great 
and  the  program  is  so  attractive  that  the  effort  to  achieve  national  coverage  of  the  twenty-three  Districts 
during  the  duration  of  the  program  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Agreement  exists  on  the  part  of  the  national  government  and  the  Christian  Service  Committee  that  a 
likely  spot  for  the  beginning  of  the  program  is  in  Chingale,  a  rural  valley  area  in  Zomba  District.  This 
places  the  initial  effort  close  to  the  nation's  capital  and  within  thirty  miles  of  Blantyre,  the  headquarters 
location.  The  initiation  of  the  program,  its  experimental  deployment,  and  the  evaluation  of  its  results 
should  comprise  a  well-filled  and  well-spent  first  year  (1967). 

The  Mobile  Team,  assisted  by  the  headquarters  staff,  will  need  to  be  adept  in  working  with  various 
governmental  and  other  bodies  within  the  District.  Each  District  has  a  District  Council  which  is  the 
local  government.  Council  membership  varies  from  thirty-nine  members  in  the  largest  to  sixteen  in 
the  smallest.  The  District  Councillors  are  elected  on  a  universal  franchise  and  in  turn  elect  their  own 
chairmen.  Tribal  chiefs  are  appointed  ex  officio  to  the  District  Councils.  The  District  Councils  provide 
markets,  postal  agencies,  roads,  rural  water  supplies,  and  exercise  control  over  business  premises  and 
the  brewing  and  sale  of  traditional  beer.  Overshadowing  these  in  importance,  however,  are  the  Council's 
responsibilities  for  primary  education.  District  Councils  also  have  certain  responsibilities  for  public 
health  and  some  of  them  run  clinics.  Some  Councils  perform  other  functions  as  well,  such  as  the  main¬ 
taining  of  rest  homes  for  use  by  the  public. 

The  organization  of  functioning  of  District  Councils  has  been  described  here  in  some  detail  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  complexities  of  local  government  in  Malawi  and  the  necessity  for  the  Mobile 
Team  and  all  others  within  the  Committee's  program  to  establish  an  understanding  of  these  intricacies 
and  a  skill  in  working  with  them.  In  addition  to  the  illustration  provided  —  that  of  the  District  Councils  — 
there  is  a  long  list  of  other  individuals  and  organizations  with  which  cooperation  will  be  necessary,  such 
as  the  District  Development  Committee,  which  brings  together  the  governmental  and  the  nongovernmental 
elements  within  the  District  that  are  responsible  for  community  development;  the  Government  Agent, 
who  represents  the  president’s  office  in  each  District;  tribal  chiefs  and  headmen;  local  branches  of 
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the  Congress  Party,  the  nation's  one  political  party;  the  graduates  of  the  Young  Pioneers  Movement,  a 
youth  group  dedicated  to  national  service,  and  others. 

While  the  Mobile  Team  will  need  to  clear  all  lines  of  relationship  and  communication  with  a  complex 
number  of  persons  and  agencies  within  its  District,  it  will  be  required  to  repeat  virtually  the  same  task 
within  each  village  in  which  it  operates,  since  the  lines  of  authority  go  downward  from  the  District  Councils 
to  the  local  villages.  It  is  in  the  villages,  of  course,  that  the  Mobile  Teams  will  work  and  in  which  they 
will  serve.  But  understanding  and  cooperation  from  the  village  through  the  District  Council  and  the 
District  Development  Committee  to  the  various  national  ministries  is  a  basic  condition  for  success  within 
the  village. 

Having  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  District  authorities,  the  Mobile  Team  should  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  District  in  order  to  determine  the  villages  of  greatest  need  and  in  which  there  are  clear  signs  of 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  task  of  surveying  the  District  should  not  be  taken  lightly, 
since  the  successor  failure  of  the  Team's  activities  may  ultimately  rest  upon  its  finding  villages  of  optimum 
responsiveness  to  the  Team  and  its  offerings.  Such  a  survey  should  be  conducted  in  the  Chingale  area 
before  the  Mobile  Team  starts  its  work  in  any  of  the  District  villages. 

The  survey  should  be  conducted  in  stages  and  by  different  methods.  For  example,  one  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  assembling  all  the  known  information  regarding  the  Chingale  area  from  existing  docu¬ 
ments.  Another  aspect  of  the  survey  should  be  to  ask  the  churches  or  church  leaders  of  the  area  to  make 
an  inventory  of  what  they  think  the  needs  to  be.  A  map  should  be  created  of  the  area  with  appropriate 
markings  of  villages  and  the  various  factors  of  physical  and  social  resources  within  the  villages.  Visits 
to  the  area  with  predetermined  lists  of  categoric  items  of  analysis  should  be  undertaken  by  a  team  of 
Committee  and  Division  of  Development  and  Planning  members.  Other  ways  of  gaining  sure  information 
will  occur  to  those  given  responsibility  for  the  task. 

It  may  be  that  the  Chingale  area.,  upon  conducting  a  survey,  will  turn  out  not  to  be  the  area  for  the 
initiation  of  the  program.  In  fact,  it  would  be  desirable  if  resources  are  available  to  run  a  survey  of  two 
areas  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  securing  comparative  data.  At  any  rate,  no  effort  to  locate  a  Mobile 
Team  should  be  made  before  sound  knowledge  is  obtained. 

Undoubtedly  the  Mobile  Team  will  discover  that  villages  possess  differing  degrees  of  social  organization. 
Where  a  highly  effective  community  organization  already  exists  the  Team  should  work  with  it.  Where  such 
social  organization  is  lacking  or  is  weak,  the  Mobile  Team  should  first  concentrate  on  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  village  development  committee  or  council.  Without  the  existence  of  a  strong  village  development 
committee,  the  achievement  of  a  genuine  community  development  process  cannot  take  place.  Obviously, 
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the  membership  of  the  village  development  committee  should  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  villagers 
themselves. 

What  the  Mobile  Team  will  do  in  each  village  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  through  their  village  development  committee.  The  Mobile  Team  may  participate  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  of  course,  and  may  suggest  the  kinds  of  resources  which  it  is  in  a  position  to  make  available.  But 
the  final  decision  regarding  the  activities  to  be  undertaken  should  rest  with  the  village  committee.  Flexi¬ 
bility  should  be  the  key  concept  of  the  Mobile  Team. 

Self-help  is  an  important  idea  and  practice  in  Malawi.  Villagers  have  extended  experience  with  projects 
in  which  they  themselves  cooperate  for  the  common  good.  This  tradition  should  be  honored  by  the  Mobile 
Team.  The  Team  should  not  put  itself  into  the  position  that  it  has  come  to  a  village  to  do  good  to  the 
inhabitants.  It  should  think  of  itself  as  a  catalyst,  as  an  organizing  agency,  and  as  a  resource  possibility. 
But  it  should  make  self-help  an  integral  part  of  every  plan  and  project  for  village  improvement.  A 
quid  pro  quo  arrangement  will  work  very  well  in  the  Malawian  villages.  The  Mobile  Team,  then,  should 
regularly  ask:  If  something  is  done  for  you,  what  will  you  in  turn  do?  Or,  better  yet;  What  will  you  do 
to  help  yourselves  before  something  is  done  for  you? 

The  survey  method,  previously  urged,  will  go  far  toward  determining  the  kinds  of  needs  the  people  of 
the  villages  possess.  But  even  without  a  survey  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  Mobile  Team  may  contribute 
to  villages  may  be  anticipated.  Several  will  be  commented  upon  briefly  to  show  the  kinds  of  possible 
activities  in  which  the  Team  might  be  engaged. 

First,  agricultural  extension  work  is  needed  in  many  villages.  The  Mobile  Team,  if  invited  to  cooperate 
with  the  village  development  committee  would  aim  to  introduce  better  agricultural  methods,  such  as  the 
rotation  of  crops,  terracing  (some  call  it  “bunding”),  the  helpful  use  of  fertilizers,  aid  in  seed  selection, 
advice  on  times  for  planting,  introducing  hand  shellers  for  maize  (corn)  and  peanuts,  the  use  of  hand 
operated  farm  implements,  the  value  of  insecticides,  and  other  advantages  that  would  hopefully  increase 
agricultural  productivity  and  thus  contribute  basically  to  the  welfare  of  those  cooperating.  The  agricultural 
extension  feature  of  the  Mobile  Team’s  contribution  is  foundational  to  all  other  possibilities  of  help.  In 
its  work  the  Mobile  Team  should  cooperate,  of  course,  with  the  governmental  Department  of  Agriculture 
Extension  Service.  Also  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  mentioned  in  Part 
I  of  this  report,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  helpful  and  practical  literature. 

Second,  an  adult  literacy  project  is  needed  in  rural  Malawi.  In  April  and  May,  1966  the  UNESCO 
Literacy  Mission  to  Malawi  studied  the  problem  in  the  country  and  prepared  a  report  entitled  “Adult 
Literacy  in  Malawi.”  This  report  supports  at  great  length  and  detail  the  need  for  adult  literacy  projects 
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in  local  villages.  The  Mission,  for  example,  concludes,  among  other  things,  that:  “The  56  per  cent  of 
the  4  million  total  population  that  now  constitutes  the  adult  population  is  largely  underutilized,  primarily 
because  of  the  heavy  incidence  of  illiteracy.  It  is  this  section  that  is  supposed  to  be  economically  active, 
but  this  section  is  unfortunately  handicapped  by  illiteracy.' ’  Obviously  the  Mobile  Team  should  give 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  adult  literacy  projects  in  villages,  insofar  as  they  are  wanted  by  the 
villagers  themselves.  The  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  already  has  two  primers  in  print  and  its  Adult 
Literacy  Committee,  mentioned  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  should  also  serve  through  the  Mobile  Teams 
in  the  preparation  and  publishing  of  suitable  secondary  materials.  Similarly,  the  Gospel  Broadcasting 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  also  mentioned  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  should  bend  its 
efforts  to  the  production  of  radio  programs,  tapes,  and  other  materials  for  use  in  this  project. 

Third,  a  public  health  and  hygiene  project  should  serve  the  people's  needs.  On  this  score  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  already  has  expressed  interest  in  the  rural  community  development 
program  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  and  has  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  Mobile  Teams  by  pro¬ 
viding  public  health  assistants  (essentially  teachers  of  hygiene).  The  purpose  of  this  project  should  be 
to  engage  in  public  health  improvement  activities  that  would  enhance  the  well-being  of  the  villagers, 
enabling  them  to  be  healthy  and  also  to  attain  their  other  objectives  in  life.  In  connection  with  this  project, 
the  Private  Hospital  Association  of  Malawi,  discussed  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  should  be  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  Mobile  Teams  and  the  public  health  assistants  in  conducting  preventative  medicine  activities 
(such  as  immunizations  and  infant  care). 

Fourth,  demonstration  farming  should  enable  the  agricultural  villagers  to  see  what  can  be  done  on  their 
own  part.  The  member  churches  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  own  a  number  of  church  estates 
(Chilema,  Chongoni,  Mlanje,  Mzuzu,  and  Blantyre).  These  farms  could  be  utilized  to  demonstrate  the  best 
practices  of  agriculture  within  the  setting  of  Malawi.  Villagers  should  be  transported  to  these  demonstra¬ 
tion  farms  for  educational  sessions  and  observations. 

Fifth,  a  domestic  water  supply  project  is  genuinely  needed.  Mr.  Wilson  Radway,  who  also  studied  the 
subject  and  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  stated  in  his  report:  “The  need  for  bored  wells  is  an 
established  fact.  Particularly  in  the  Central  and  Northern  Regions  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  walk  five 
to  10  miles  for  water,  its  lack  is  both  a  health  hazard  and  a  deterrent  to  agricultural  production."  The 
offer  of  a  bore  hole  to  a  village  may  well  meet  the  most  crucial  and  immediate  need  of  the  community. 
But  the  bored  well  should  be  viewed  as  more  than  a  source  of  needed  water,  great  as  that  need  may  be. 
The  bore  hole  should  be  finished  with  a  concrete  apron,  so  that  the  area  around  the  well  is  sanitary  and 
neat,  with  wash  tubs  installed  near  the  well,  and  a  run-off  for  the  watering  of  domestic  animals.  Thus, 
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the  bored  well  is  more  than  a  source  of  needed  water. 


In  some  villages  a  surface  well  may  exist  and  the  supply  of  water  may  be  adequate.  In  such  places  the 
Mobile  Team  should  furnish  a  hand  pump,  help  in  establishing  an  apron  and  other  facilities  around  the  well. 
Perhaps  in  both  instances  of  drilled  and  surface  wells  some  use  may  be  made  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

Originally  the  National  Government  proposed  that  the  Christian  Service  Committee  in  its  rural  com¬ 
munity  development  program  take  responsibility  for  100  wells.  Mr.  Radway  proposed  the  acceptance 
of  this  proposal  in  his  report  to  the  Church  World  Service  Department  of  the  Division  of  Overseas  Min¬ 
istries  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Since  the  time  of  his  report  (May  10,  1966),  however,  the 
government  of  Denmark  has  agreed  to  supply  the  wells.  The  task  of  supplying  additional  wells  remains 
and  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  consider  well-drilling  an  essential  part  of  its  rural  com¬ 
munity  development  program.  The  Committee  should  consider  working  out  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Water  Development  during  the  first  year  of  the  program  (1967)  in  which  the  Committee 
would  provide  funds  and  personnel  and  the  Department  would  supply  the  technical  facilities  and  guidance 
necessary.  The  Christian  Service  Committee,  however,  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  purchase 
of  its  own  equipment  and  to  the  training  of  its  own  personnel.  The  well-drilling  operations  should  be 
integrated  into  the  planning  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Water  Development. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  a  home  economics  project  also  should  be  of  value.  The  Mobile  Team  may  expect 
that  some  village  women  will  be  interested  in  organized  activities  by  which  village  diets  may  be  improved, 
housekeeping  practices  may  be  made  more  adequate,  and  sanitary  practices  strengthened.  The  Division 
of  Community  Development  of  the  Ministry  of  Local  Government  has  promised  assistance  to  the  Mobile 
Team  for  these  purposes. 

The  Chilema  Lay-Training  Center,  located  in  the  Zomba  Region,  already  has  been  conducting  short 
courses  in  home  economics.  This  Center,  then,  ought  to  become  a  strong  resource  for  this  aspect  of  the 
program. 

The  elements  which  have  just  been  described  constitute  a  package  of  available  projects  which  the 
Mobile  Team  will  have  in  mind  as  it  works  with  village  development  committees.  The  Mobile  Team, 
however,  should  not  aim  at  offering  the  total  package  to  each  and  every  village.  Each  village  should 
determine  its  own  needs,  as  was  stated  previously.  In  fact,  some  villages  may  request  assistance  to  meet 
needs  which  are  not  discussed  in  the  previous  listing  of  services.  The  Mobile  Team  will  be  successful 
insofar  as  it  tries  to  respond  creatively  to  the  wishes  of  the  villagers. 

Similarly,  the  service  package  previously  described  may  indeed  be  a  package  in  that  the  particular 
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services  may  become  effective  in  relation  to  one  another.  For  example,  the  nutrition  project  is  aimed  in 
part  at  improving  diets.  But  this  project  cannot  depend  on  information  giving  alone.  It  will  call  for  an 
assessment  of  feeding  practices,  their  lacks  and  their  possibilities.  Such  knowledge,  however,  should  be 
translated  into  aid  in  planting  new  vegetables  in  order  to  create  a  balanced  diet. 

The  Mobile  Team  is  called  just  that  because  it  should  be  mobile.  Its  task  is  not  to  settle  down  into  one 
village  and  become  a  permanent  fixture  of  the  place.  Its  initial  assignment  should  be  to  two  or  more 
villages  in  one  District.  Its  stay  in  a  village  will  be  dependent. to  some  degree  upon  the  success  it  finds 
but  at  any  rate  it  should  move  on  after  a  period  to  assist  other  villages  in  the  District. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  program,  what  the  Mobile  Team  might  need  in  the 
way  of  equipment.  But  a  tentative  list  may  now  be  provided  to  illustrate  the  possibilities: 


Chain  saws 

Knitting  needles 

Post  hole  diggers 

Crocheting  hooks 

Portable  generators 

Needles,  pins,  threads 

Seed  grinders 

Patterns 

Hand  corn  shellers 

Pinking  shears 

Hand  grist  mills 

Tailoring  shears 

Soil  testing  kits 

Home  canning  equipment 

Horse  and  bullock  drawn  drag  scoops 

Whetstones 

Manual  spray  equipment 

Files 

Wheelbarrows 

Woodworking  tools 

Hand  cultivators 

Mechanic’s  tools 

Motorized  garden  spaders  and  tillers 

Bee  keeping  equipment 

Motorized  garden  tractors 

Slide  projectors 

Hand  dusters  for  shrubs  and  garden 

Screens,  for  slide  projection 

vegetables 

Photocopying  machines 

Shovels 

Mimeograph  machines 

Hoes 

Sledge  hammers 

Rakes 

Buck  saws 

Forks 

Hand  churns 

Tractors  and  allied  equipment 

Pruning  shears 

Hand  corn  planters 

Poultry  rearing  equipment 

Hand  corn  huskers 

Carpentry  tools 
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Hand  peanut  shelters 


Mobile  film  vans 


Cement  mixers  Sewing  machines 

Hospital  equipment 

(such  as  X-Ray  machines, 
operating  room  equipment,  ward 
furnishings,  medical  instruments 

A  basic  virtue  in  the  rural  community  development  program  in  its  utilization  of  the  Mobile  Team  is 
the  modularity  of  the  Mobile  Team.  That  is,  the  Mobile  Team  comprises  a  basic  personnel  and  work  unit 
within  the  larger  program.  A  few  or  many  Teams  may  be  put  into  the  field  as  resources  within  Malawi. 
Non- Malawian  churches  and  other  bodies  are  also  made  available.  A  denomination,  for  example,  may 
wish  to  finance  the  expenses  of  one  or  more  Mobile  Teams.  A  national  council  of  churches  or  a  department 
of  such  a  council  concerned  with  service  similarly  may  wish  to  finance  one  or  more  Mobile  Teams.  Of 
course,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  headquarters  office  and  staff  comprise  a  fairly  constant  factor  in 
the  financing  of  the  total  program.  Modularity,  however,  is  a  principal  key  to  the  logistics  of  financial 
support  for  the  whole  program. 

The  rural  community  development  program  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  should  call  with  all 
deliberation  upon  Malawian  resources.  Several  of  these  resources  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
report.  The  Young  Pioneers  Movement  here  may  be  indicated  as  a  special  illustration  of  Malawian 
resources.  The  Movement  is  somewhat  like  the  United  States  Peace  Corps  and  England’s  Voluntary 
Service  Organization,  both  of  which  also  exist  within  Malawi.  The  Movement  is  an  organization  that  was 
created  by  the  nation’s  president  and  has  been  nurtured  in  part  by  representatives  of  the  government  of 
Israel,  which  has  had  extensive  experience  with  a  similar  youth  organization.  But,  despite  the  ready 
analogies  to  youth  organizations  in  other  countries,  the  Movement  is  distinctively  Malawian.  The  Movement 
is  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  selfless  service  to  the  new  nation.  Training  bases  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country  where  instruction  is  provided  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  improved 
agricultural  practices,  and  in  improving  crop  yields.  The  care  of  animals,  rearing  of  poultry,  and  home¬ 
craft  for  girls  also  add  to  an  improved  standard  of  living.  Trainees  are  given  rigorous  physical  training 
to  develop  their  bodies;  some  para- military  training  also  is  provided.  The  graduates  of  the  training 
program  return  to  their  villages  where  they  make  themselves  available  to  help  in  activities  for  which 
their  experience  and  skills  are  suited.  The  rural  community  development  program  of  the  Christian 
Service  Committee  should  look  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Movement’s  training  centers  as  valuable  allies 
in  a  common  cause  of  community  development.  The  Youth  Pioneers  Movement,  however,  is  only  one  of  a 
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number  of  Malawian  resources,  human  and  material,  which  should  be  employed  in  the  Committee’s  program. 
Such  resources,  of  course,  do  not  exist  to  be  used  against  their  wills  or  without  a  proper  respect  for  their 
integrity  as  persons  and  organization.  But  the  mutuality  of  interests  and  goals  promises  to  eventuate  in 
mutually  advantageous  cooperation. 

Estimates  indicate  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  1300  villages  in  Malawi.  The  field  for  action  is 
large.  In  a  five  year  period  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  total  might  be  reached.  In  1967  three  Mobile 
Teams  should  get  started  in  the  Southern  Region.  These  Teams  may  be  able  to  serve  as  many  as  twenty 
villages.  In  1967  a  variety  of  other  activities,  some  stemming  from  the  headquarters,  also  should  get 
under  way. 

In  1968  Mobile  Teams  should  be  introduced  to  the  Central  and  Northern  Regions.  The  evaluated  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  first  year  should  be  reflected  in  the  efforts  of  the  second  year. 

From  1969  to  1971  the  program  should  be  extended  through  the  introduction  of  more  Teams.  Other 
activities  may  in  the  light  of  extended  experience  prove  to  be  more  helpful  than  the  original  pattern. 
Hopefully  by  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  a  sizable  number  of  villages,  perhaps  as  many  as  250,  will 
have  been  helped  by  the  Mobile  Teams. 

The  close  of  the  program  within  a  period  of  five  years  should  be  taken  as  a  de  facto  condition  of  initiating 
it.  The  process  of  closing  down,  separating  what  properly  should  be  eliminated  from  what  should  be 
continued  under  other  auspices,  notably  those  of  the  national  government,  will  call  for  an  intensive  final 
period  of  self-scrutiny  and  negotiation.  By  the  time  the  program  is  closed,  however,  the  Christian  Service 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  and  its  assisting  friends  beyond  Malawi  should  take  some 
satisfaction  that  they  have  been  factors  in  “making  all  things  new”. 

VI.  ADJUNCT,  SUPPORTIVE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Mobile  Team,  the  basic  and  versatile  unit  within  the  rural  community  development  program  of  the 
Christian  Service  Committee,  should  engage  in  a  variety  of  service  activities  within  villages,  aiming  to 
improve  village  life  in  conjunction  with  the  organized  villagers  themselves.  The  Mobile  Team,  however, 
should  be  aided,  in  carrying  out  its  chief  goals,  by  several  supportive  activities.  These  are  quite  related 
to  the  other  activities  or  projects  described  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report.  But  the  supportive 
activities  or  projects  are  such  that  they  interlace  with  all  previously  described  projects.  These  do  not 
stand  autonomously,  but  are  helpers  in  the  achievement  of  more  basic  activities.  Yet  their  significance 
should  not  be  minimized.  Although  other  adjunct  services  may  be  needed  by  the  Mobile  Team  as  the 
program  develops,  three  will  be  indicated  now. 
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First,  cutting  across  all  of  the  projects  described  in  the  previous  section  is  the  need  for  education. 
Education,  then,  should  be  a  major,  supportive  activity.  Fortunately,  The  Division  of  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Local  Government  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  a  mobile  film  van  available 
to  the  Christian  Service  Committee  for  its  rural  community  development  program.  The  Mobile  Team 
should  be  able  to  make  regular  and  creative  use  of  the  van  and  the  resources  it  will  provide:  movies, 
slides,  audio  tapes,  booklets,  charts,  and  so  forth.  The  use  of  the  van  will  need  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
activities  of  other  educationists  within  the  village,  including  the  Gospel  Broadcasting  Committee,  the 
Adult  Literacy  Committee,  and  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  (described 
in  Part  I  of  this  report). 

Second,  cutting  across  the  previously  listed  projects  also  is  the  need  for  training  and  the  use  of  trained 
workers.  For  example,  a  number  of  governmentally  sponsored  training  centers  are  available  for  the 
training  of  village  leaders  as  recommended  by  the  Mobile  Team.  The  Magomero  Community  Development 
Center  appears  to  be  a  first-class  training  facility  in  rural  community  development.  It  has  agreed  to 
accept  village  leaders  nominated  by  the  Mobile  Teams  for  voluntary,  short-term  (one  week),  institutes. 
In  addition,  each  District  has  a  rural  training  school  and  in  these  too,  village  leaders,  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  Teams,  may  receive  training. 

The  Mobile  Team  also  should  be  looking  to  the  church- sponsored  lay-training  centers  for  the  training 
of  village  leaders.  On  this  score  the  Christian  Service  Committee  itself  is  faced  with  a  clear  and  meaning¬ 
ful  obligation,  namely,  to  organize  its  life  in  such  a  way  that  its  own  educational  facilities  are  better 
utilized  in  the  training  of  its  own  laymen  and  those  village  leaders  who  may  not  be  members  of  churches. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  selection  process,  the  content  of  the  instruction,  and  other  features  of  this  needed 
service  should  be  developed  systematically  by  the  Committee. 

The  Christian  Service  Committee  and  the  Mobile  Teams  should  also  be  seeking  means  whereby  those 
trained  in  various  programs  outside  the  sponsorship  of  the  Committee  might  find  employment  within  the 
program.  Two  illustrations  will  suffice.  First,  the  Polytechnic  of  the  University  of  Malawi,  located 
in  Blantyre,  has  a  three-year  certificate  course  in  public  health.  Available  graduates  are  not  always  able 
to  find  suitable  employment.  The  Committee  may  wish  to  explore  means  to  bring  the  contributions  of  these 
graduates  to  the  people  who  need  them.  Second,  the  graduates  of  the  Magomero  Community  Development 
Center  also  possess  valuable  training  which  the  Committee  should  wish  to  see  involved  in  its  work. 

Third,  cutting  across  the  projects  listed  in  the  previous  section  is  the  need  for  foodstuffs.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  should  not  consider  the  provision  of  foodstuffs  as  a  basic  element  in  its  rural  community  develop¬ 
ment  program.  Yet  the  judicious  use  of  foodstuffs  should  be  viewed  as  a  resource  of  some  significance, 
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especially  when  coupled  with  other  projects  and  goals.  The  following  is  a  list  of  foodstuffs  which  should  be 
considered  for  the  program: 


Canned  vegetables 

Canned  fruits 

Dried  vegatables 

Dried  fruits 

Powdered  milk 

Bulger  wheat 

Rolled  wheat 

Rolled  oats 

Cornmeal 

Multipurpose  food 

Canned  meat 

Baby  foods 

Dried  beans 

Canned  soups 

Canned  milk  and  cream 

Vegetable  oil 

Canned  butter 

Canned  fish 

Dried  fish  meal 

Syrup 

Sugar 

VI.  HEADQUARTERS  RESPONSIBILITIES 

While  the  Mobile  Team  is  the  basic  unit  of  service  within  the  Christian  Service  Committee’s  rural 
community  development  program,  a  central  administrative  headquarters  also  is  required.  This  head¬ 
quarters  should  have  two  primary  functions.  First,  it  should  be  charged  with  the  over-all  supervisory 
responsibilities  for  all  aspects  of  the  Committee’s  program.  In  addition,  it  should  maintain  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  by  which  its  administrative  functions  may  be  enhanced.  A  number  of  activities  fit  this  description. 

The  headquarters  staff  should  be  responsible  for  providing  information  to  the  public  about  the  whole  range 
of  features  which  comprise  the  program.  A  public  information  effort  should  not  be  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Committee  wishes  to  sound  its  own  trumpet.  No  basis  should  exist  for  undue  pride  in 
the  conduct  of  the  program.  Similarly,  the  giving  of  public  information  should  not  be  undertaken  as  a 
challenge  to  anyone;  those  churches  outside  the  Council,  the  government,  or  other  nongovernmental 
agencies.  Rather,  the  provision  for  public  information  is  based  on  the  need  to  prevent  public  misunder¬ 
standing.  Rumors  based  upon  misconceptions  can  threaten  the  success  of  any  program  and  this  one  by 
the  Committee  is  no  exception.  Also,  a  public  information  activity  aims  at  creating  accurate  and  genuine 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  regarding  the  program. 

The  headquarters  staff  also  should  be  mindful  of  the  constant  need  for  high-class  information  materials 
of  all  kinds  whereby  the  program  may  be  properly  interpreted  abroad.  As  the  program  succeeds  in  attract¬ 
ing  various  non- Malawian  churches  and  other  bodies  it  will  need  to  consider  this  aspect  of  the  public 
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information  function  as  a  steady  and  demanding  obligation. 

The  headquarters  staff  also  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  public  accoutancy 
of  the  program.  The  use  of  money,  like  all  other  aspects  of  the  program,  should  be  responsible  and  open 
to  public  inspection  by  authorized  persons.  It  well  may  be  that  a  part-time  chartered  accountant  (Certified 
Public  Accountant)  will  be  required.  The  burden  may  even  call  in  time  for  a  full-time  person.  Another 
method  is  that  of  hiring  the  service  of  a  recognized  accountancy  firm  in  Blantyre  to  manage  the  whole 
task. 

The  headquarters  staff  should  establish  a  resources  room  or  a  library  at  the  headquarters  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  involved  in  the  program  (see  Appendix  IV).  The  United  Stated  Information  Service  has  indicated  that 
some  assistance  is  available  for  such  a  resources  room  through  the  People  to  People  Program,  and  that 
United  States  government  literature  may  be  made  available  upon  request.  Of  course,  such  materials 
should  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  offerings  of  the  resources  room.  Some  funds  may  need  to  be  set 
aside  to  purchase  significant  literature. 

The  headquarters  staff,  moreover,  should  utilize  the  materials  in  the  resources  room  in  a  carefully 
planned  way.  In  addition  to  an  ordinary  system  of  loaning  materials,  for  example,  the  staff  may  wish  to 
operate  small  staff  seminars  on  new  acquisitions. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  headquarters  staff’s  supervisory  duties  is  the  actual  supervision  and  leadership 
of  the  entire  program.  This  means  that  the  staff  should  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  Mobile 
Teams.  It  should  act  as  the  liaison  agent  between  the  Committee  and  the  various  departments  and  min¬ 
istries  of  government.  The  supervision  of  the  budget  and  the  preparation  of  new  budgets  should  be  its 
job.  Similarly  the  “hiring  and  firing”  of  staff  should  rest  with  this  administrative  unit  of  the  program. 

Second,  the  headquarters  staff  should  conduct  a  number  of  projects.  These  projects  may  be  viewed  as 
supplementing  the  activities  of  the  Mobile  Teams  either  directly  or  indirectly.  But  some  of  them  may  stand 
completely  on  their  own.  Several  examples  may  be  helpful. 

The  Chitedze  Agricultural  Research  Station,  located  near  Lilongwe,  is  the  main  center  in  Malawi  for 
experimental  work  on  annual  crops.  It  was  established  in  1948  and  occupies  1200  acres,  some  of  which 
had  been  previously  settled  by  villagers.  The  administration  of  the  station  is  hoping  to  replace  expatriates 
on  the  staff  with  Malawians  as  soon  as  possible.  In  June  1967  a  Malawian  will  be  returning  from  England 
who  is  well  qualified  for  the  staff.  He  will  require  further  training  at  the  Station  with  the  hope  that  by 
the  summer  of  1969  he  will  be  able  to  become  the  director  of  one  of  the  Station’s  departments,  thereby 
replacing  an  expatriate  now  on  the  staff.  The  Station,  however,  has  no  funds  to  employ  and  train  this 
Malawian.  The  headquarters  staff  should  consider  a  request  from  the  Station  for  financial  support  for 
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two  years  for  this  Malawian  with  great  seriousness.  The  Malawian  at  the  Station  could  also  be  in  a 
position  to  work  on  problems  that  concern  the  Committee’s  program. 

The  headquarters  also  should  consider  a  trial  seed  project.  This  might  be  located  at  Chitedze  or 
additionally  at  the  several  church  estates  which  specialize  in  agriculture.  Trials  of  hybrid  yellow  maize 
(corn)  and  of  sorghum  grains  should  be  undertaken.  As  chicken,  beef,  and  other  animal  production  increases 
in  Malawi  a  competition  will  arise  between  animals  and  human  beings  for  available  grains.  This  condition 
may  be  met  in  part  through  a  project  of  testing  seeds. 

Also  a  farm  service  project  should  be  considered  by  the  headquarters  staff.  The  purpose  of  this  project 
would  be  to  experiment  with  progressive  farming  methods,  especially  in  mechanized  farming,  so  that  in 
cash-crop  growing  areas  the  yield  in  harvest  and  in  money  might  be  greatly  increased.  Such  a  project 
would  not  intend  to  replace  the  small  farmer.  In  fact,  it  should  be  aimed  at  helping  him.  A  number  of 
tractors  should  be  assembled  at  a  given  location  with  drivers  and  mechanics.  The  tractors  should  be 
made  available  to  local  or  village  farmers  who  should  pay  for  the  use  of  them.  Such  tractors  should  be 
utilized  for  the  ordinary  tasks  of  farming  and  also  for  such  projects  as  the  clearing  of  new  land. 

The  headquarters  staff  also  should  take  a  major  responsibility  for  training.  The  staff  should  provide 
regular  and  well-planned  training  activities  for  its  own  staff  and  under  its  own  auspices.  In  addition,  the 
staff  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered  by  governmental  and  nongovernmental  resources. 
The  various  units  of  the  University  of  Malawi  constitute  admirable  training  opportunities.  The  School  of 
Hygiene  at  Zomba  is  another  training  center  of  importance  to  the  program.  These  and  others  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  rural  community  development  program  and  in  some  instances  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  train  the  staff  of  the  program  as  well  as  to  supply  graduates  of  their  own  programs. 

In  addition,  competent  employees  should  be  selected  on  a  predetermined  basis  and  within  the  limits 
of  available  finances  for  specialist  training  abroad.  The  investment  in  training  in  such  an  instance  is 
foresighted,  whether  or  not  in  the  final  analysis  the  persons  involved  return  to  work  for  the  churches 
and  their  service  programs.  The  headquarters  staff  should  gather  the  necessary  information  on  educational 
and  scholarship  opportunities  abroad  as  a  part  of  its  service  to  staff.  The  resource  room  might  be  the 
locus  of  such  materials,  although  probably  a  person  on  the  headquarters  staff  should  take  responsibility 
to  understand  and  interpret  the  available  opportunities  to  interested  staff  members. 

VII.  STAFF 

The  staff  of  the  rural  community  development  program  should  consist  of  the  Mobile  Team,  available 
in  modular  units  according  to  budgetary  resources  made  available,  and  the  headquarters  staff. 
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The  nature  of  the  Mobile  Team  was  explained  previously.  Briefly,  the  Mobile  Team  should  consist 
of  two  expatriates  and  two  Malawian  assistants.  The  pattern  of  expertness  may  vary  from  Team  to  Team, 
but  in  general  one  expatriate  and  his  Malawian  assistant  should  be  well  versed  in  agriculture.  The  other 
expatriate  and  his  Malawian  assistant  should  be  skilled  in  community  organization.  These  two  specializa¬ 
tions  confirm  the  two  basic  emphases  of  the  Mobile  Team:  agriculture  and  community  development.  In 
addition,  as  needs  and  resources  match  in  villages  in  which  Mobile  Teams  will  operate,  other  specialists 
may  be  required  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time.  A  list  of  potentially  valuable  workers  would 
include  the  following: 

Agriculturalists  Agronomists 

Community  development  organizers  Public  health  workers 

Nurses 


General  administrators 


Home  economists 


Nutritionists 


Well  drillers 


Foresters 


Civil  engineers  (roads  and  buildings)  Social  scientists 


Preventative  medicine  officers 
Medical  administrators 
Horticulturalists 
Animal  husbandry  workers 
Adult  educationists 


Poultry  keeping  workers 
Youth  organizers 
Apiarists  (be  ekeepers) 
Librarians 


Obviously  there  is  overlap  in  the  above  categories  and  no  thought  exists  that  each  and  every  one  is 
required  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  program.  The  categories  represent  potentially  valuable 
workers. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  appoint  qualified  Malawians  from  the  beginning.  In  the  five-year  period 
in  which  the  program  will  operate  every  effort  should  be  made  gradually  to  phase  out  the  expatriates  and  to 
increase  the  participation  of  Malawians. 

The  headquarters  staff  should  consist  of  a  number  of  talented  specialists  who  are  of  supervisory  and 
leadership  caliber.  The  exact  number  comprising  the  headquarters  staff  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
the  development  of  the  program,  but  some  categories  are  self-evident. 

A  director  is  needed  and  is  available  in  Malawi:  Mr.  Robert  L.  Proctor,  who  already  is  acting  as  the 
director  for  this  special  project  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee,  seconded  from  Church  World  Service 
Department  of  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
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the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Proctor  ably  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  director. 

An  agricultural  advisor  also  is  needed.  He  should  be  a  person  with  expert  knowledge  of  agriculture  in 
all  its  aspects  and,  in  addition,  be  a  person  or  proven  experience. 

A  domestic  water  supply  advisor  of  high  competence  is  required.  He  should  be  a  person  who  is  familiar 
with  all  aspects  of  well-drilling  and  who  will  be  respected  by  civil  engineers  and  hydrologists  of  the 
national  government. 

A  community  development  advisor  is  needed.  He  should  be  a  person  educated  in  the  growing  knowledge 
of  community  development  and  also  experienced  in  the  field.  He,  too,  should  command  the  respect  of  all 
who  may  be  associated  with  the  program. 

The  above  categories  of  highly  talented  and  competent  supervisors  in  the  headquarters  staff  appear  to  be 
indispensable.  But  additional  headquarters  staff  may  be  required  in  the  light  of  developments  within  the 
program  over  a  .five  year  period.  For  example,  if  the  medical  and  public  health  aspects  of  the  program 
come  into  prominence,  a  physician  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  full-time  secretary  of  the  Private 
Hospital  Association  of  Malawi  with  whom  the  headquarters  staff  and  the  Mobile  Teams  should  ordinarily 
be  cooperating.  Or,  there  may  be  a  need  in  the  future  for  a  home  economist,  if  this  aspect  of  the  program 
takes  root  widely. 

The  rural  community  development  program  will  become  an  ecumenically  visible  program  insofar  as  it 
is  supported  by  a  number  of  churches,  both  in  Malawi,  through  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  and  in 
other  lands.  The  impact  upon  Malawi  of  such  support  will  be  clear  and  impressive.  But  this  can  truly 
become  a  visible  ecumenical  program  by  the  enlistment  of  skilled  persons  from  a  variety  of  national 
backgrounds. 

Marked  need  exists  now  for  the  Christian  Service  Committee  to  draft  job  descriptions  of  the  various 
categories  of  staff  members  needed  in  the  whole  program.  These  job  descriptions  should  be  revised 
regularly  as  experience  is  secured. 

A  three  year  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  program  seems  appropriate  even  though  the  program’s 
duration  is  five  years. 


VIII.  BUDGET 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  funding  required  for  the  rural  community  development  program 
of  the  Christian  Service  Committee: 
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HEADQUARTERS’  CAPITAL 


POUNDS 


DOLLARS 


Furniture  for  offices 
Partitioning,  etc. 

Headquarters’  vehicle:  1  Landrover 
Total 


£ 

1,500 

$ 

4,200 

1,000 

2,800 

1,000 

2,800 

£ 

3,500 

$ 

9,800 

HEADQUARTERS’  RECURRENT  EXPENSE  -  ANNUAL 


Malawian  wages  £  5,000  $  14,000 

Headquarters’  administration  and  travel  3,000  8,400 

Bookkeeping  and  audit  staff  (or  commercial  firm)  2,500  7,000 

Rents  for  office  and  houses  1,000  2,800 


Total  £  11,500  $  31,200 


MOBILE  TEAM  (Capital  required  to  set  up  one  Team) 


Two  expatriates  and  two  Malawians  - 
housing  and  vehicles 


£  16,000 


$  44,800 


ANNUAL  PROGRAM  COSTS  (For  each  Mobile  Team) 


Boreholes  and  wells  £  8,000 

Other  village  support  2,000 

Travel  and  office  expense  1,500 

Wages  500 


Total  cost  per  year 


£  12,000 


$  33,000 


COMPOSITION  OF  HEADQUARTERS’  STAFF 

Director  Now  housed 

Office  Manager  ) 

Agriculture  Advisor  ) 

Community  Development  )  Housing  being  sought 

Advisor  ) 

Domestic  Water  Supply  ) 

Advisor 


Each  requires  the  following  capital: 

POUNDS  DOLLARS 


House 

£  3,000 

$  8,400 

Furniture 

1,000 

2,800 

Vehicle 

1,000 

2,800 

Total  capital  required 

£  5,000 

$  14,000 

i.e.,  total  capital  required  for  four  staff 

(costs  covered  in  headquarters’  program 
are  recurrent) 

£  20,000 

$  56,000 
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TOTAL  COSTS  BY  YEAR 


1967 


Headquarters’  capital 

£  3,500 

$  9,800 

Headquarters’  recurrent 

11,500 

32,200 

Two  expatriates  -  capital 

10,000 

28,000 

£  25,000 

$  70,000 

One  Mobile  Team: 

Capital 

£  16,000 

$  44,800 

Recurrent 

12,000 

33,600 

Total 

£  28,000 

$  78,400 

Total  Expense  for  1967 

£  53,000 

$148,000 

1968 


Headquarters*  recurrent  £  11,500  $  32,200 

Two  expatriates  capital  10,000  28,000 

£  21,500  $  60,200 

One  Mobile  Team: 

Recurrent  £  16,000  $  44,800 

1  new  Mobile  Team  28,000  78,400 

Total  expense  for  1968  £  65,500  $183,400 


1969 


Headquarters’  recurrent 
Two  Mobile  Teams  continuing 
One  new  Mobile  Team 


£  11,500 
32,000 
28,000 


$  32,200 
89,600 
78,400 


Total  expense  for  1969 


£  71,500 


$200,200 


1970 


Headquarters’  recurrent 
Three  Mobile  Teams  continuing 


£  11,500 
48,000 


$  32,200 
134,400 


Total  expense  for  1970 


£  59,500 


$166,600 


1971 


Headquarters’  recurrent 
Three  Mobile  Teams  continuing 


£  11,500 
48,000 

£  59,500 


$  32,200 
134,400 


$166,600 


Total  expense  for  1971 


SUMMARY: 


POUNDS 

DOLLARS 

1967 

£  53,000 

$148,400 

1968 

65,500 

183,400 

1969 

71,500 

200,200 

1970 

59,500 

166,600 

1971 

59,500 

166,600 

Grand  total  for  5  year  program 

£309,000 

$865,200 

The  above  general  terms  of  a  budget  provide  an  understanding  of  the  financial  scope  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  development  program.  No  thought  exists,  however,  that  the  whole  sum  needs  to  be  pledged  at  the 
start.  Obviously  it  would  be  well  to  take  one  year  at  a  time.  Also,  no  thought  exists  that  the  total  budget 
should  be  met  by  any  one  organization,  either  national  or  international.  In  fact,  the  Christian  Service 
Committee,  only  as  a  means  of  indicating  possibilities  has  suggested  the  following  hoped-for  sources  of 
income  for  the  program: 

HOPED-FOR  SOURCES  OF  INCOME: 

1.  Church  World  Service  of  U.S.A.  and  others  related  to  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Ecumenical 


Program  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa  spread  over  a  five-year  period: 

£  57,500 

$161,000 

2. 

Donor  Churches  -  Each  agent  capital 

Share  of  Mobile  Team 

5,000 

2,000  PER  YEAR 

14,000 

5,600 

3. 

Freedom  from  Hunger  (New  Zealand)  - 
$2,000  per  year  for  5  years 

10,000 

28,000 

4. 

OXFAM  and  War  on  Want  -  $2,000  per  year  for 

5  years 

10,000 

28,000 

IX.  DANGERS 

The  rural  community  development  program  outlined  in  Part  HI  possesses  a  variety  of  virtues.  Some 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  these  and  in  the  balance  they  clearly  outweigh  any  disadvantages  that  are  foreseen. 
Yet  any  large-scale  program  of  human  betterment,  despite  its  inherent  virtues,  also  possesses  certain 
dangers.  To  ignore  the  dangers  implicit  in  a  social  program  is  to  court  disaster.  So,  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  development  program  recommended  to  the  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council 
of  Malawi  a  number  of  dangers  are  evident  even  before  the  program  is  put  into  practice.  Some  of  these 
dangers  may  with  profit  be  mentioned  briefly. 

The  danger  exists  that  the  program  will  rely  too  heavily  upon  expatriate  leadership.  The  basic  plan  of 
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organization  of  the  program  places  Malawians  and  expatriates  together  in  the  headquarters  staff  and  in 
the  Mobile  Teams  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  program.  The  avowed  intention  is  to  see  to  it  that  Malawians 
are  given  every  advantage  of  responsible  participation  in  the  program.  But  there  remains  the  danger  that 
they  will  look  too  eagerly  to  the  leadership  of  expatriates  and  that  the  expatriates  in  turn  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  lead.  Periodic  reviews  should  be  made  at  assigned  stages  to  insure  the  gradual  growth  of 
Malawians  into  leadership  positions  in  all  phases  of  the  program.  At  all  costs  the  program  should  avoid 
the  coloration  of  expatriates  utilizing  the  resources  of  church  and  other  bodies  abroad  in  an  effort  to  do 
good  to  the  Malawian  villages. 

A  danger  exists  in  the  possibility  that  the  program  will  develop  apart  from  the  local  churches.  Although 
the  program  is  not  inextricably  linked  to  the  local  churches,  it  should  thoroughly  involve  them.  The 
program  is  not  staged  for  the  local  churches  and  they  should  not  think  of  it  as  a  benefit  that  accrues  to  them 
alone.  Rather,  the  local  churches  should  be  viewed  as  significant  local  resources.  From  them  much 
should  be  expected.  Their  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  program  provides  them  with  a  real  and 
challenging  opportunity  to  show  social  responsibility  to  their  neighbors  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

The  danger  of  institutionalization  is  ever  present.  The  rural  community  development  program  is  no 
exception.  Yet  the  danger  must  be  recognized  and  resisted.  Flexibility,  as  stressed  earlier  in  Part  in,  is 
an  avowed  virtue  of  the  program  and  its  value  should  be  dominant. 

The  danger  exists  that  the  program  will  be  too  ambitious  in  its  outreach.  Unquestionably  the  needs 
which  the  program  seeks  to  meet  are  seemingly  unlimited.  An  unlimited  response  apears  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  But,  the  success  of  the  program  will  be  gauged  by  its  ability  initially  to  establish  itself  well 
and  to  develop  in  a  planned  and  controlled  manner,  stage  by  stage,  year  by  year,  within  the  limitations  of 
available  resources. 

There  also  is  the  danger  that  the  program  will  become  bogged  down  in  the  intricacies  of  the  manifold 
forces  which  make  up  the  life  of  the  villages  and  on  which  the  Mobile  Teams  necessarily  must  depend 
for  the  success  of  their  efforts.  The  combination  of  a  variety  of  traditional  persons  and  offices  within  the 
village,  coupled  with  the  vertically  organized  relations  of  the  several  ministries  of  the  national  government 
with  their  modern  conceptions,  comprise  a  complex  situation  which  requires  the  highest  skills  of  com¬ 
munity  organization. 

A  danger  is  perceived,  moreover,  in  the  relations  between  church  and  state.  In  the  Malawian  context 
this  means  practically  between  the  Christian  Service  Committee  on  the  one  hand  and  the  several  ministries 
of  the  national  government  on  the  other.  At  present  there  is  no  sign  that  this  danger  is  real.  But  it  may 
become  real  with  the  initiation  of  the  program.  The  interests  of  localities  and  of  the  churches  are  not 
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always  coterminous  with  that  of  governments  in  any  national  situation.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  relations  are  unique  in  Malawi.  The  Christian  Service  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  the  formulation 
of  a  policy  statement  of  its  own  on  the  subject  of  its  relations  with  national  and  local  governments. 

A  final  danger  may  be  mentioned.  A  clear  possibility  exists  that  all  of  the  various  national  improvement 
plans,  important  and  far-reaching  as  they  are,  will  be  frustrated  because  of  the  unimpeded  population 
growth-rate  in  Malawi.  The  recently  conducted  census  indicates  that  the  current  annual  growth  rate  in 
Malawi  is  3.30  per  cent.  Similar  rates  are  found  in  Rhodesia,  Libya,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Mali,  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific  and  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Malaya,  the  Phillipines,  and  Nationalist 
China,  to  mention  only  a  few.  But  it  is  prudent  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Malawi  has 
doubled  in  the  last  twenty  one  years  and  that  it  may  be  expected  to  do  so  again  within  the  next  twenty. 
The  annual  increment  of  births  over  deaths  annual  from  now  until  1970  will  be  about  140,000.  In  1990 
the  de  facto  population  of  Malawi  will  be  8,810,000  and  the  annual  growth  increment  will  be  264,000.  The 
import  of  these  facts  can  scarcely  be  missed.  Yet  at  present  the  national  government  has  no  public  policy 
on  population  limitation,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  policy  will  not  be  announced  in  the 
future.  Actually,  family  planning  is  as  difficult  in  Malawi  as  any  place  in  the  world,  since  traditional  and 
deeply  embedded  family  values  are  at  stake  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  other  significant  social  and  economic 
factors. 

All  of  the  dangers  noted  above  do  not  constitute  reasons  for  not  undertaking  the  rural  community  develop¬ 
ment  program.  The  program  should  be  stronger  and  more  effective  by  reason  of  their  being  acknowledged. 

X.  EVALUATION 

From  the  beginning  and  for  the  five  years  of  its  development  the  rural  community  development  program 
should  feature  an  evaluative  process.  The  evaluative  process  is  one  element  in  the  determination  of  the 
success  of  any  program.  Two  other  elements  must  be  combined  effectively  with  evaluation:  planning  and 
execution.  The  first  requirement  of  a  social  welfare  program  is  that  its  goals  be  carefully  and  definitively 
conceived.  Without  a  clear  view  of  the  target  an  archer  can  scarcely  hit  a  bull's-eye.  Aims  are  important 
in  any  human  enterprise  and  their  significance  cannot  be  bypassed  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  merely 
theoretical  or  philosophic.  Earlier  in  Part  in  an  emphasis  was  placed  upon  clear  thinking  in  regard  to 
the  goals  of  the  rural  community  development  program. 

The  second  element  is  execution.  No  amount  of  good  planning  will  finally  win  success  in  itself.  Good 
planning  rightly  leads  to  good  execution.  Many  times  the  plans  of  human  beings  and  their  agencies  are 
well  conceived.  The  plans,  moreover,  are  steeped  in  priceless  good  will.  But  the  plans  sometimes 
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amount  to  little  or  even  eventuate  in  frustration  and  disaster  because  they  have  been  poorly  put  into 
practice.  Again,  earlier  the  desirability  of  supporting  the  rural  community  development  program  with 
competent  staff  was  emphasized. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  one  way  to  tell  whether  planning  has  been  wise  and  staff  has  been 
effective  is  through  a  sound  program  of  evaluation.  Evaluation  is  not  an  added  element  to  a  social  welfare 
program,  but  a  basic  ingredient  which  is  counted  upon  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  terms  for  the 
evaluative  process  ideally  are  established  before  a  program  begins  and  time  and  talent  are  devoted  to  it 
throughout  the  life  of  the  program.  By  the  time  the  program  comes  to  a  close  the  evaluative  process  then 
is  able  to  provide  informational  judgments  regarding  its  successes  and  its  failures.  The  fact  remains 
that  most  programs  are  neither  astounding  successes  nor  resounding  failures.  Evaluation  leads  to 
judicious  and  discriminating  judgments  and  looks  askance  upon  wholesale  approval  or  condemnation. 
The  Christian  Service  Committee,  therefore,  should  plan  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  the  inclusion 
of  a  responsible  process  of  evaluation. 

The  Committee  may  wish  to  undertake  the  evaluative  responsibility  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
wish  to  employ  an  outside  organization  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  organization  may  be  more  competent, 
more  objective,  and  more  capable  of  taking  a  continuous  responsibility.  If  the  Committee  chooses  the 
latter  course,  it  well  may  wish  to  consider  some  facilities  of  the  University  of  Malawi.  In  Part  II  of 
this  report  the  University  was  described.  Emphasis  was  given  at  that  point  to  the  need  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  to  establish  mutually  constructive  relations  with  the  University.  Such  relations  also  hold 
meaning  for  the  evaluation  of  the  rural  community  development  program. 
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Af ter w  or d 

To  a  number  of  persons  and  organizations  I  owe  a  deep  debt  for  making  this  report  possible.  Mr. 
James  McCracken  and  Mr.  Jan  van  Hoogstraten  of  the  Church  World  Service  Department  of  the  Overseas 
Ministries  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  always, 
were  helpful  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  my  visit  to  Malawi. 

Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse,  formerly  President  of  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
and  now  Chancellor  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City,  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
be  absent  from  my  regular  duties.  I  am  indebted,  too,  to  my  colleagues  in  Brooklyn  College  for  their 
forbearance  and  ability  to  attend  to  regular  duties  with  skill  and  responsibility. 

I  owe  a  principal  debt  to  the  Christian  Council  of  Malawi  which  originally  extended  the  invitation  making 
this  report  possible.  I  have  been  pleased  to  be  in  the  Council’s  service. 

Reverend  Tom  Colvin,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Council  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Proctor,  Director 
Special  Project  of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Council,  along  with  their  families,  were  most 
courteous  and  helpful.  The  two  men  shared  in  the  report  from  beginning  to  end  and  made  many  helpful 
contributions. 

All  the  people  of  Malawi  that  I  encountered  were  most  gracious  and  responsive. 

In  deference  to  my  daughter,  Trudi,  a  Latin  major  and  senior  at  Wellesley  College,  I  have  employed 
Roman  numerals  in  my  outline. 

To  others,  many  others,  who  shared  in  this  report,  I  am  indebted. 

Blantyre,  Malawi  Herbert  Stroup 

December,  1966 
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Appendix  I 

A  Partial  List  of  Persons  Consulted 

B.  L.  Addy,  Senior  Scientific  Officer,  Chitedze  Agricultural  Research  Station,  Chitedze 
James  Allan,  Town  Clerk,  Blantyre 

Brian  Ambrose,  Chief  Agriculturalist  Research  Officer,  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  Zomba 
George  Baird,  Administrative  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health,  Blantyre;  also  Chair  man, Council  of  Social 
Service,  Blantyre 

Sam  K.  Banda,  Administrative  Assistant,  Christian  Service  Committee,  Blantyre 

Robert  Barr,  Africa  Evangelical  Fellowship,  formerly  South  Africa  General  Mission,  Blantyre 

Erik  Bright,  Mayor,  Blantyre 

George  Carcagno,  Junior  Officer  Trainee,  United  Stated  Agency  for  International  Development,  Zomba 

E.  B.  Chinkhata,  Principal,  Likuni  Farm  Institute,  Likuni 

S.  G.  Chitema,  Secretary,  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  Blantyre 

LeRoy  Christie,  Rural  Development  Officer,  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development,  Zomba 
Tom  Colvin,  Associate  Secretary,  Christian  Council  of  Malawi;  also  Convener,  Christian  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  Blantyre 

Leslie  Corina,  Lecturer,  Psychology,  University  of  Malawi,  Blantyre 

Lila  Engberg,  Home  Economist,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  United  Nations,  Zomba 
Abol  Foutoui,  Director,  United  States  Information  Service;  also  Public  Affairs  Officer,  United  States 
Embassy,  Blantyre 

Raymond  C.  Gosda,  Advisor  to  the  Magomero  Community  Development  Training  Center,  from  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development,  Magomero 
H.  G.  Graham- Jolly,  Permanent  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Local  Government,  Zomba 
Frackson  Hara,  Principal,  Magomero  Community  Development  Training  School,  Magomero 
Jack  Harvey,  Physician,  Malamulo  Hospital,  Makwasa 
P.  Hulett,  Secretary- Treasurer,  Save  the  Children  Fund,  Blantyre 
Randolph  Iomi,  Chief  Information  Officer,  Department  of  Information,  Blantyre 
Marshall  Jones,  Ambassador,  United  States  of  America,  Blantyre 
Christopher  Lacey,  Archdeacon,  Diocese  of  Malawi,  The  Anglican  Church,  Limbe 
Willard  Lotter,  Director,  United  States  Peace  Corps,  Blantyre 

John  Maynard,  Acting  Under  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Development  and  Planning,  Zomba 
Derek  McLinden,  Publications  Officer,  Department  of  Information,  Blantyre 
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Ian  Michael,  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  Malawi,  Blantyre 

Jack  Mumwamba,  Chief  Welfare  Officer,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Blantyre 

Patrick  Mzembe,  General  Secretary,  Livingstonia  Synod,  Church  of  Central  Africa,  Presbyterian, 
Livingstonia 

Noel  G.  Ntegha,  Assistant  Administrative  Officer,  Ministry  of  Health,  Blantyre 

H.  T.  Page,  Warden,  Chongoni  Church  Lay  Training  Center,  Mkhoma  Synod,  Church  of  Central  Africa, 
Presbyterian,  Chongoni 

Lilian  Price,  Assistant  Representative,  United  Nations  Development  Program,  Zomba 
J.  L.  Pretorius,  Convener,  Adult  Literacy  Committee,  Christian  Council  of  Malawi,  Blantyre 
Robert  L.  Proctor,  Director,  Special  Project,  Christian  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Malawi;  also  Representative  of  Church  World  Service  Department  of  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America 
J.  D.  Sangaya,  Right  Reverend  and  General  Secretary,  The  Synod  of  Blantyre,  Blantyre 
Robert  M.  Snyder,  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  Affairs  Officer,  Zomba 
Roger  Tangrey,  Lecturer,  Sociology,  University  of  Malawi,  Blantyre 

John  E.  G.  Utting,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of  the  University,  University  of  M;dawi,  Blantyre 
June  Walker,  Chairman,  Save  the  Children  Fund,  Blantyre 
E.  Watkinson,  Principal,  Colby  College,  Chitedze 

Anthony  Wilson,  Senior  Community  Development  Officer,  Ministry  of  Local  Government,  Blantyre 
Nicholas  Wyncott,  Lecturer,  Sociology,  University  of  Malawi,  Blantyre 
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Appendix  II 

List  of  C  abi net  Ministers  of  Malawi 

The  President 


Dr.  Hastings  Kamazu  Banda 


Finance 

J.  Z.  U.  Tembo 

Transport  and  Communications 

J.  D.  Msonthi 

Local  Government 

R.  B.  Chidzanja 

Natural  Resources 

G.  W.  Kumtumanji 

Health 

M.  Q.  Y.  Chibambo 

Education 

A.  M.  Nyasulu 

State 

A.  A.  Muwalo 

Works  and  Supplies 

G.  Chakuamba 

Labor 

A.  B.  J.  Chi wanda 

Development  and  Planning 

Aleke  Banda 

Trade  and  Industry 

J.  T.  Kumbweza 
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Appen d  i  x  in 

Malawi:  A  Brief  Description 

Malawi,  known  as  Nyasaland  prior  to  its  independence  on  July  6,  1964,  is  a  nation  rich  in  natural 
splendor.  The  lush  green  foliage,  high  mountains,  and  large  lakes  make  this  nation  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Africa. 

Malawi  is  some  520  miles  in  length  and  varies  in  width  from  50  to  100  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  Zambia 
on  the  northwest,  Tanzania  on  the  northeast,  and  Mocambique  on  the  south  and  southeast.  The  land  area 
is  about  37,000  square  miles;  the  southern  tip  of  the  country  is  130  miles  from  the  sea. 

Part  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  running  down  from  the  north,  traverses  Malawi  from  end  to  end.  In  this 
deep  trough  lies  Lake  Malawi,  formerly  called  Lake  Nyasa,  360  miles  long  and  varying  in  width  from  10 
to  50  miles.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  1,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  2,300 
feet,  so  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  floor's  trough  is  over  700  feet  below  sea  level.  From  the  south  end 
of  the  lake  issues  the  River  Shire,  which  falls  to  about  120  feet  above  sea  level  at  Port  Herald  and  finally 
joins  the  Zambesi  River  250  miles  from  the  lake. 

The  country  east  and  west  of  the  Rift  Valley  rises  in  mountains,  generally  steep  and  sometimes  pre¬ 
cipitous,  to  form  high  plateaus;  west  of  the  lake  these  are  generally  between  3,000  and  4,400  feet  above 
sea  level,  but  in  the  north  the  Nyika  uplands  rise  as  high  as  8,000  feet.  South  of  the  lake  lie  the  Shire 
Highlands  with  a  general  elevation  of  2,000  to  3,500  feet  rising  to  the  mountain  masses  of  Zomba  (7,000 
feet)  and  Mlanje  (10,000  feet).  In  the  extreme  south  the  Rift,  occupied  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Shire,  is 
only  200  to  300  feet  above  sea  level.  The  two  minor  lakes,  Chiuta  and  Chilwa,  lie  on  the  Mocambique 
border  to  the  east,  between  Lake  Malawi  and  the  Mlanje  range. 

On  the  lake  shore  there  is  a  distinctive  climate;  the  temperature  seldom  rises  above  100  degrees  F, 
but  the  proximity  of  the  lake  and  the  generally  heavy  rainfall  during  the  wet  season  create  a  humid  at¬ 
mosphere.  Elsewhere  the  climate  varies  with  the  altitude.  In  the  highlands  it  is  equable  and  healthy,  and 
at  altitudes  above  3,000  feet  extreme  heat  is  unusual;  in  the  Shire  valley  the  temperature  rises  to  115 
degrees  F.  in  October  and  November. 

The  rainfall  divides  the  year  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  season  from  May  to  October  and  the  wet  season 
from  November  to  April.  The  first  rains  are  due  at  any  time  after  mid-October,  and  from  then  until  the 
end  of  December  there  are  violent  thunderstorms  with  heavy  rain  of  short  duration,  occurring  at  regular 
intervals,  these  intervals  being  rather  hot.  Steady  rains  should  be  established  in  January  and  continue 
until  about  the  end  of  March,  often  rising  to  a  crescendo  of  storms  in  the  last  week  of  the  season;  dry 
spells  of  a  week  or  more  frequently  occur  about  the  beginning  of  February.  After  March  rainfall  dimin- 
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ishes  rapidly  and  from  May  to  September  the  climate  on  the  whole  is  dry  and  cool;  heavy  mists,  known 
locally  as  chiperones  (as  they  appear  to  come  from  Chiperone  Mountain  in  Mocambique)  are  common  in 
the  highlands  in  June  and  July. 

Tie  population  of  Malawi,  according  to  the  first  genuine  census,  taken  in  August  and  September  1966, 
indicates  that  the  total  population  of  Malawi  now  is  4,042,412.  Of  this  total  4,023,193  are  recorded  as 
African,  10,880  as  Asian,  7,046  as  Europeans  (sometimes  called  “expatriates”  and  “whites”),  and 
1,293  as  of  undertermined  origin.  The  major  urban  centers  are:  Blantyre,  the  commercial  and  industrial 
center  of  the  country,  with  a  population  of  109,795;  Zomba,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  19,616,  and 
Lilongwe,  the  main  town  of  the  Central  Region,  with  a  population  of  19,178. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malawi  are  called  Malawians.  The  name  of  the  nation  was  taken  from  that  of  the 
Malawi  or  Maravi  people,  who  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  inhabited  much  of  the  territory  which  is 
present-day  Malawi.  This  people  came  across  Zambia  from  the  southern  Congo,  and  their  descendants, 
the  Nyanja,  reside  in  southern  Malawi.  The  former  slave  traders,  the  Yao,  who  migrated  westward  from 
Tanzania  and  Mocambique,  were  another  Bantu  group  which  settled  in  the  area,  as  did  the  fighting  Agoni, 
who  moved  northward  from  South  Africa  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Western  contact  with  Malawi  began  when  the  famous  explorer- missionary  David  Livingstone  discovered 
Lake  Malawi  on  September  16,  1859. 

After  Livingstone’s  death,  and  inspired  by  it,  both  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  established  missions  in  1875-1876  as  memorials  to  him,  the  former  at  Blantyre,  named  after  his 
Scottish  birthplace,  and  the  latter  at  Livingstonia,  first  sited  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Malawi,  but  soon 
moved  to  the  north.  Malawi  at  this  period  was  a  whirlpool  of  migrant  tribes,  war,  and  slave  trading. 
During  the  dry  season  caravans  of  slaves  in  chains  and  slave  sticks  started  from  the  areas  around  the 
mission  stations  for  the  west  ports. 

Taere  were  no  means  of  obtaining  supplies  or  services  except  by  the  exchange  of  trade  goods,  chiefly 
calico,  and  the  missions  had  perforce  to  trade.  To  relieve  the  missionaries  of  much  of  the  commercial 
side  of  their  activities  a  number  of  businessmen,  mainly  from  Glasgow,  who  were  interested  in  Livingstonia, 
formed  the  African  Lakes  Company  in  1878  as  a  transport  and  trading  concern  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  mission  activities;  the  original  heads  of  the  company  (now  the  African  Lakes  Corporation)  were  the 
brothers  Moir.  One  of  their  objects  was  to  achieve  Livingstone’s  aim  of  combatting  the  slave  trade  by 
rendering  it  economically  unsound  in  the  face  of  legitimate  commerce  as  well  as  by  the  spreading  of 
Christianity. 

These  pioneers  were  followed  by  other  Europeans,  missionaries,  traders,  hunters,  and  coffee  planters, 
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but  not  until  1883  did  a  representative  of  the  British  government  appear,  in  the  form  of  a  consul  accredited 
to  “the  Kings  and  Chiefs  of  Central  Africa”;  the  second  consul  established  himself  at  Zomba,  now  the 
seat  of  government. 

From  1953  until  December  31,  1963,  Malawi  was  joined  with  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
in  the  now  dissolved  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  The  advance  of  Nyasaland  toward  self- 
government  and  eventual  independence  began  with  a  substantial  conference  held  at  London  from  July  25 
to  August  4,  1960.  Pursuant  to  this  conference,  elections  for  a  new  Legislative  Council  were  held  in  the 
Protectorate  on  August  15,  1961.  Dr.  Hastings  Kamazu  Banda  led  his  Malawi  Congress  Party  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  in  these  elections  and,  accordingly,  gained  an  important  role  in  the  new  Executive  Council. 
Dr.  Banda  had  returned  to  Nyasaland  in  1958  from  many  years  overseas,  taking  his  education  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  practicing  medicine  in  England,  to  lead  Nyasaland’s  African  nationalist  movement. 
Its  aims  were  the  establishment  of  self-government,  secession  from  the  Federation,  and  eventual  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  1960  constitutional  conference,  British  Governor  Sir  Glyn  Jones  accorded  to 
Dr.  Banda  an  increasingly  greater  role  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Dr.  Banda  and  his  followers 
demonstrated  that  they  were  both  ready  and  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibilities  transferred  to  them. 
In  the  light  of  the  smooth  transition  from  colonial  rule  to  responsible  African  rule  in  Nyasaland,  a  second 
constitutional  conference  was  held  in  London  from  November  12  to  23,  1962.  At  its  conclusion,  a  com¬ 
munique  was  issued  announcing  British  readiness  to  grant  internal  self-government  to  Nyasaland  early  in 
1963.  A  short  time  later,  on  December  19,  1962,  the  British  government  announced  readiness  to  permit 
Nyasaland  to  secede  from  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

The  first  stage  of  implementing  the  agreement  was  carried  out  by  amendments  to  the  existing  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  amendments  had  the  effect  of  replacing  the  Executive  Council  by  a  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet 
and  the  Legislative  Council  by  a  Legislative  Assembly.  These  changes  took  place  on  February  1  when 
Dr.  Banda  became  Prime  Minister.  Certain  powers  were  retained  by  the  British  in  the  fields  of  finance 
and  of  police  and  juridical  powers. 

The  second  stage  was  reached  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Order-in-Council  of  May  2  and  Royal  Instruc¬ 
tions  of  May  9,  1963,  which  together  form  a  complete  new  constitution  for  Nyasaland.  The  new  constitution 
brought  into  effect  all  phases  of  the  agreement  reached  in  November,  1962.  The  government  structure  was, 
therefore,  based  on  the  British  ministerial  system  and  provided  for  virtually  complete  internal  self- 
control. 

As  a  result  of  talks  held  in  London  in  October  1963  between  Dr.  Banda  and  British  officials,  it  was 
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announced  that  Great  Britain  would  grant  Nyasaland  its  independence  on  July  6,  1964.  Malawi  became  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  on  December  1,  1964. 

On  July  6,  1966,  the  second  anniversary  of  its  independence,  Malawi  became  a  republic.  Prime  Minister 
Banda,  elected  President-designate  on  May  20  by  the  Parliament  acting  as  an  electoral  college,  took  office 
on  July  6. 

With  one  of  the  densest  populations  in  Africa,  the  economy  of  Malawi  is  based  almost  entirely  on  agri¬ 
culture.  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  in  1964  amounted  to  about  $146  million,  while  per  capita  income 
was  approximately  $36.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  was  derived  from  agri¬ 
culture  in  1965,  with  an  estimated  9  per  cent  of  this  output  in  the  cash-crop  sector.  Malawi’s  principal 
cash  crop  and  chief  export  is  tobacco;  51  million  pounds,  worth  about  $12  million,  were  produced  in 
1965.  Tea  is  the  second  export  crop,  followed  by  peanuts,  cotton  and  tung  oil.  Malawi’s  budget  deficit 
is  made  up  by  grants  and  loans  from  the  United  Kingdom.,  In  1965  government  revenues  were  about  $30 
million  and  expenditures  were  about  $60  million. 

Although  Malawi  increased  agricultural  production  in  1965,  and  had  a  number  of  development  projects 
underway,  the  nation  still  has  a  deficit  in  its  international  trade.  This  totaled  over  $6  million  in  1964 
and  may  have  increased  to  almost  $15  million  in  1965,  owing  to  a  greater  increase  in  imports  than  was 
achieved  in  exports.  Increased  purchases  of  capital  goods  to  implement  the  1964-69  Development  Plan 
accounted  for  much  of  the  import  increase. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Development  Plan,  Malawi  hopes  to  raise  its  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  by 
$30  million  through  capital  projects  totaling  $125  million,  which  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  communications, 
education,  and  agriculture.  As  development  and  industrialization  take  place  in  Malawi,  the  economy  may 
be  expected  gradually  to  narrow  the  gap  between  income  and  expenditures. 
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Notes  o  n  He  roert  St  roup 

PRESENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Student  Services;  and  Dean  of 
Students,  Brooklyn  College. 

COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 

Among  others:  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Ripon  College;  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  American 
Association  for  Middle  East  Studies;  Member,  Committee  on  Publication,  LUTHERAN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
QUARTERLY;  Fellow,  Society  for  Religion  in  Higher  Education;  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Board  for 
Homeland  Ministries,  United  Church  of  Christ.  Member,  Program  Board,  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries, 
National  Council  of  Churches;  Chairman,  Department  of  Higher  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches; 
Chairman,  Division  of  Health  and  Welfare,  United  Church  of  Christ;  Consultant,  Personalization  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Danforth  Foundation;  Chairman,  National  Administration  and  Policy  Committee,  Christian  Faith  and 
Higher  Education  Projects.  Also,  see  WHO’S  WHO  IN  AMERICA. 

EDUCATION 

Graduate,  Muskingum  College,  Ohio;  B.C.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  Doctorate,  a 
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TRAVEL 

Head,  Study  Team  to  survey  refugees  in  West  Bengal,  India,  for  Church  World  Service,  1959.  Visited 
various  nations  of  Asia  on  trip  around  the  world.  During  academic  year  1953-1954,  was  Director  for 
Greece,  Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee,  engaged  in  social  service  projects  on  a  country¬ 
wide  basis;  visited  various  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  Israel,  and  nearly  all  countries  in  Europe 
on  eight  occasions.  Conducted  a  study  on  social  development  at  invitation  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Malawi  (Africa),  Fall,  1966. 

WRITINGS 

Various  articles,  book  reviews,  and  books;  latest  book,  BUREAUCRACY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 
The  Free  Press  (Macmillan),  New  York,  1966. 
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